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PROJECT DESIGN (Inter-Agency Planning for Urban Educational Needs) 
was organized as a two-year project to develop a comprehensrye 
long-range master plan of education for the Fresno City Unified 
School District in California* 



This project was conceived by school leadership to bring under 
one umbrella current major problems of the schools^ the relation' 
ship of the schools to the broader community, the impact of 
educational change now occurring throughout the nation, and a 
fresh view of the educational needs, goals and aspirations of 
our youth and adults. The ultimate purpose of the project is 
to weld into an integrated plan the best use of avaxlable 
resources to meet the totality of current and projected needs 
according to their rational priorities. 



The United States Office of Education fimded the proposal as an 
exemplaiy Title III project, recognizing the urgency for develop- 
ing better planning processes for urban school systems.. The 
first year of this project was organized to assess current and 
projected educational needs in the urban area served ty the 
Fresno City Schools. Planning procedures will be carried out 
in the second project year. 



A major dimension of the Needs Assessment is an analysis of 
educational and urban factors by a Task Force of specialists. 

Import is one of the Task Force Needs Assessment publica- 
tion series. See the next page for the complete list ol' project 
Needs Assessment publications. 
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The "bask underta::e:i by tl:i 3 :;rlter .-;aj to sitrvey the scope and 
sequence of the social studies in / resno sciiools and to assess hon* 

ivell the social studies are neetinr t.ie needs of the learners in 

Fresno, In the process of so doin^ tne needs of the learners sere 

observed and identified axid they vjere str.dieJ. in the conte>::: of tiio 

vjriter*s acquaintance with ewisoiJif;; r rac bices and tre.ids in social 
science education of q-.jrdlity. 
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The procedure used ‘.as a combination of examinatioii of docuj.ieiits, 
observation of practices, interviews ivlt}* fresno staff members;, and 
reflection upon these in light of the literature of social science 
education. The documents include reports to visiting accreditation 
teams at the sisc Iiigli scliools, from 196k to i 960 , all the available 
courses of study aiid teachirig gud.des in the social studies area^ and 
various reports produced by the iroject Design staff. Visits were 
made to sixteen elementary, junior high, and serdor high schools plus 
the Instructional Materials Center, and interviews with dozens of 
teachers, adnilnistrators, and consifLtants, 

The experimental design is ajjplified below in the section, 
•‘Hethodolog'iT Detail," 



MJuh. COi:CL'JSIoI.io 



The major educational needs in %'resno revolve around a thorough 
study of the social studies curriculm leading to an up-dating of the 
content, course offerings, teaching strategies, and materi?ils. The 
stress shoiD-d be on the development of skil].s in inquiry’’ processes and 
on conceptual understanding. Tliere needs to be a systematic means of 
up-grading teacher competence through in-service education programs 
in the social studies. Time and assistance are needed for teachers 
and other staff to vnrite curricijlutri gui.des and instructional materials 
and to receive help in using innovative teaching strategieo and ma- 
terials , 
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CLASSIFICATION MATRIX OF NEEDS 



I. SOCIETAL STA1«}ARDS 
A, General 

1 • The central purpose of American education is considered to 
be the development of every student’s rational powers. The 
development of the ability to think is the common thread 
of education running through and strengthening all other 
educational purposes. 

2. In the social studies this ability is defined as a particular 
form of rational process. 

a. The central objective of the social studies is to help 
students "develop the skills of inquiry they will need 
in order to deal with tomorrow’s reality. "2 

b. The modes of thinking characteristic of the inquiry 
process are efforts to answer the following questions: 

(1) Why do these phenomena behave as they do? (2) Who 
am I, or who are we? (3) Irlhat do I, or what do we, 

do next?3 Inquiry is important because the process, 
once leained, becomes the basis for continuing education 
after formal schooling is termjjiated. Learning facts 
for themselves is wasteful because they are soon forgotten, 
but facts when used as the raw material for inquiring 
about phenomena may leave the inquirer with as much 
factual information as the memorizer. What’s moi*e, the 
inquirer has gained mastery cf all-important rational 
processes and the capacity to leam independently. 

(1) The three questions frame to three modes of inquiry: 
the analytic mode, the integrative mode, and the 
policy mode. The sequential development of skills 
in the analytic and integrative modes follows 
analogous but significantly differents sets of processes: 

(a) Observation of phenomena: selective (analytic) or 
comprehensive (integrative) . 

(b) Classification: constructed classes (analytic) 
or observed classes (integrabive) . 

(c) Definition: behavioral or refined. 

(d) Contrastive analysis or con^arison. 



1 Educational Policies Commission, THE CENTEIAL PURPOSE OF AMERICAN 
EHJCATION (Washington: National Education Association, 1p6l), p. 12. 

2 Statewide Social Sciences Study Committee, "Preliminary K-12 Social 
Sciences Framework" (Sacramento; California State Deoartment of 
Education, April 1968), p. 3. 

3 Ibid » p. 6. 
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(2) These processes are not practiced separately nor 
in strict sequence? they are typically circular 
rather than ilnear« The central processes are 
generalization in the analytic mode and holistic 
integration in the integrative mode as the in- 
quirer attempts to answer the questions “i^y do 
people behave as they do?» or *".i?ho am I, or who 
are we?” 

(3) Although even primary grade children can be led 

to make inierences in the analytic and integrative 
modes of inquiry and to engage in the policy mode, 
there is something of a sequential development of 
these skills. A systematic development of the 
skills takes ijito account the grov^ing maturity of 
children, en^liasizing the amlytic mode in the 
primary and md.ddle grades, and beginning the shift 
to the integrative mode in the middle and upper 
grades. The fullest development of the integrative 
mode, comes in the high school grades, as does the 
policy mode, a3.though it has its most notable 
beginnings in the junior high school.’ 

3. Curriculum organization based on the development of concepts 
rather than specific information alone has been at the core 
of modern programs for a decade or more.^ Concept develop- 
ment has received great emphasis in the new social studies 
projects, but it is curremtly considered subordinate to the 
^il^ng skill in the processes of inquiry. 

a. Concepts, too, follcrtT a rough sequential development 
whereby young chihiren rather easily understand the 
i^ture of such relatively concrete concepts as culture 
and of habitat, leaving for the more mature pupils the 
emphasis on the cognitive understanding of such abstract 
concepts as ideologies and the arts as an expression of 
an epoch. Even primary youngsters can come to grips with 
matters of scarcity or technology and senior high school 
students can develop a more sophisticated cou 5 >rehension 
of institutions in spiral-curriculum fashion. 

b. Concepts which children and young people should develop 
through the processes of inquiry in social studies over 
the span K-12 are: 



BUILDING CURRICULA IN SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
CALIFORNIA. A Progress Report of the California State Central 
Committee on Social Studies. Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, volume XX Vi, Number k (May 1957). 
Irving Morrissett (ed.), CONCEPTS AND STRUCTURE IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE CURRICULA (Lafayette, Indiana: Social Science Education 
Consortium, 1966). 
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(1 ) Culture: the individual, institutions, and society^ 
social systems. 

(2) Area association and man; site and situation. 

(3) Continuity and change. 

(U) Povjer: the rights of man and the rule of law. 

(^) Conflict and conflict resolution: war, revolution, 
and peace. 

(6) Nationalism, internationalism, and imperialism. 

(7) Science, technology, and industrialism. 

(8) Scarcity: balance resources against man's wants; 
the problems of production, distribution, and 
consungDtion. 

(9) Value systems and ideologies. 

(10) The arts and the supra-national; leisure, esthetics, 
and religion. 

h» Broad themes can help bind together the processes of inquiry 
and the concepts over the K-12 span within grade-level 
blocks.^ 

K-2 Mankind 

3-ii Man and Land: Cultural and Geovgraphic Relationships 
5-6 Mankind and Men 

7-9 Economic and Political Systems and the Urban Environment 
10-11 The Relation of Past and Present 

12 Decision-making in the United States. 

5. The traditionally accepted obligation of the school to teach 
the fundamental processes is ackncrwledged in the 1961 state- 
ment of central pui^ose of education and can be traced 
back to the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education (19I8), 
the Fundamental Purposes of Education (1938), and the Imperative 
Needs of Youth (l9lUl). The communication skills of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening figure prominently in the 
fundamental processes and are an essential vehicle to the 
central pui^pose of education, rational thought.^ 



5 Statewide Social Sciences Study Committee, op. cit . 

6 CENTRAL PURPOSE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. Commission on tho Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education of the National Education Association, 
CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, Bulletin 35 (Washington: 
U.S. Bureau of Education, 1918). Fducational Policies Commission, 
PURPOSES OF EDUCATION IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY (Washington: National 
Association, 1938). Educational Policies Commission. EDUCATION FOR 
ALL AMERICAN YOUTH (V/ashington: National Education Association, 19iiii). 




a. So inrooirfcaiit is reading to learning in general and to 
the development of skills in processes of inquiry and 
the understanding of concepts in particular that all 

of these are more difficult of accoirolishment, although 
not inroossible, without some proficiency in reading, 

b. Since the prime basis for the development of inquiry 
skills is to enable the individual to continue his life- 
long education on his ovni, the failure of the individual 
and school to make satisfactory progress in reading 

and other forms of ccanmunication can only lead to 
serious impairment of such life-long activities and 
interference vrith the fullest development of the indi- 
vidual. 



I. SOCIETAL STANDARDS (continued) 

B, Specific^ 

1 • Children and young adults recognize the dignity and worth 
of the individual. 

a. Respect must then follow^ but no person can recognize 
the worth and the dignity of the individual in the 
abstract unless he feels worthy and dignified himself. 
Having an adequate self-concept or self-image is an 
essential part of the process of developing such feelings 
of worth and they must be developed before there is any 
possibility of transferring this recognition to others. 
Respecting himself, thus, he can also have respect for 
the many groups of which he is a part as vrell as the 
many cultural groups in his community, nation, and world. 

b. The current catchphrase. Black Pov'er, seems to have 
many different meanings in both the Black and White 
Communities. When interpreted as the Black Renaissance, 
actually a more acciurate term for most of the meanings, 
it provides an excellent medium for developing pride in 
one’s heritage which is an essential ingredient for 
developing pride in one's self. 



7 Adapted from Dorothy McLure and Samuel P. McCutcheon (eds.), 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN TRAl^SION: GUIDELINES FOR CHAI'IGE; Curriculum 
Series Number Twelve (Washington: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1965)* 

Sub-heads under each of the fifteen guidelines are elaborations 
of them drawing from a variety of sources, such as research in 
social science education, reports of national social studies 
curriculum projects, etc. 
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(1 ) The Black Renaissance means that young Afro- 
Americans can feel enthusiasm about phrases such 
as "black is beautiful" or "black is becoming" • 

The same can be said of such terms as Brom Porter, 
heard less frequently to refer to the drive of 
Chicanos to gain attention for themselves and 
their demands. 

(2) The fact that fei-J if any demands are made for Yellow 
Power would appear to indicate that the place of 
Americans of Oriental ancestry is sufficiently 
secure and their assimilation siifficienfcly complete 
in many areas of society that no such demands are 
needed. 

c. All available evidence from the sociology of racial 

identification or ethnicity indicates that pride in one’s 
ancestry is essential for the full development of 
personality and that the functional limits of intelli- 
gence are established by sociological rather than 
biological phenomena. 

(1 ) The stereotypes of Negroes and Mexicans are so 
pervasive in language, literature, and every day 
life that young Blacks and Chicanos can hardly 
grow up without assimilating them. 

(2) The absence until recently of a number of models 
on which minority youngsters can pattern their 
behavior and their aspirations has further handi- 
capped the development of personalities which en- 
vision themselves as intelligent beings Tdio can 
learn and succeed. 

(3) The functional limits of intelligence are established 
by the individual himself in terms of his perceptions 
of himself as a senate being capable of learning 
successfully whatever he sets before himself as an 
intellectual goal and as acquired in social 
interaction. ° 

2. Pupils use the intelligence, especially the processes of 
inquiry and investigation, to make relevant decisions, to 
in^rove human relations. They recognize the responsibilities 
of disciplined scholarship that go with the freedom to learn 
and to teach. 




8 Wilbur Brookover and David Gottlieb, SOCIQLOGT OF EDUCATION, Second 
Edition (New York: American Book Company, 1961^), p.3it. 
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b. 



The ijatizre of ±nqv±rj h^^ been described rather fiilly 
above, -xqmr^r is non uriirne to the S'ccial studies, but 
this xield recognised then rather late in the curriculum 
revolution inqul-rr is r.oir such an essential part of 
ulie new- social studies that is has established its 
primacy oi-er other ingredients in social studies 
curriculuT! and instruction* 

Recently. naGionaily recognized authorities in social 
science educa^icn nave been advocating a reorganization 
^^be social studi.^s solely or largely around inquiry 
metnoas, reilective nmnkingj or decision-making. 



(O iiingle Cj. Graduate Studies j Indiana University); 

Decision-mailing is the heart of social studies 
instruction: ii> afiv^rds the structure around which 
social studies instruction should be organized. 9 
Facts from which no conclusions can be drawn are 
hardly worth kno»*7iiiig.“10 

(2) i-lassialas (University of 2-iichigan) : The social 

studies ^e "primarily concerned with the systematic 
inquiry into puolicly testable propositions."^^ 

(3) Metcalf (University of Illinois); "The foremost 
aim Oi instruction in high school social studies 
is to heip Students reflectively examine issues in 
the problematic areas of American culture. 2 

Power and law 
Economics 

Nationalism, patriotism, and foreign affairs 

Social class 

Religion and morality 

Race and minority group relations 

Sex, courtship, and marriage, 

(li) Oliver and Shaver (Harvard University and Utah State 
University: the analysis of public controversy and 
tne investigation of the decision-making role of 
the citizen.^ 3 



* 



9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



Shirley Engle, "Decision Making: The Heart of Social Studies 

Instruction." SOCIAL EDUCATION, XZFV (i960), pp. 301-30ii 306 
Ibid . , p. 303. ^ 

Byron G. Massialas, INQUIRY IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES (New York- 
McGraw Hill, 1966), p* 2li. 



Maurice P. Hunt and La^/rence E. Ifetcalf, TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SOCLAL 
STUDIES: PROBLEMS IN REFLECTIVE THU'IKING AND SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING 
second edition (New York: Harper and Row, I968), p. 288. ’ 

Donald W. Oliver and James P. Sha-/er, TEACHING PUBLIC ISSUES IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, I966). 
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c. In the area of the social studies it is inroortant for 
the pupil to understand the nature of historical and 
social inouiry and to be able to use these modes of 
inquiry in asking analytical questions and in developing 
hypotheses about historical and social phenomena. He 
should also respect the use of rational processes of 
decision-making and himself be able to use such rational 
processes in the area of social, political, and economic 
issues. 

d. This guideline acknowledges that the use of inquiry is 
to serve broad purposes such as the iirorovement of 
human relations. 

3. Young people living in the 20th century recognize and under- 
stand the iiature and importance of world interdependence. 
Equally important, and necessary as an underlying ingredient 
of interdependence, is an appreciation of the value of 
diversity among peoples and cultures. 

U. Pupils understand the major world cultures and culture areas, 
both East and VJest. It is particularly in 5 )ortant to acknow- 
ledge the pride which nations, some young and some old, 
take in maintaining or increasing their independence. 

Men constantly study the natural world and attempt to find 
ways to use its forces and resources intelligently. 

6. Pupils recognize that ignorance and other effects of inadequate 
education in any part of this nation can threaten the whole 
nation and that intelligent use of our public educational 
facilities is necessary for the vitalization of our democracy. 

7. The con^jetent citizen has an active and positive desire to 
contribute to the common good. There is, as well, intelligent 
acceptance by groups - political parties, trade unions, 
corporations - of re®onsibility for achieving democratic 
social action. 

a. Recent research in the area of political socialization 

of children and youth indicates that young people develop 
generalized loyalties to the political system relatively 
early and that political knovfledge and attitudes result 
from the efforts of several agencies of socialization. 

b. See guideline number 10 below. 
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8. Young people strive to 3.eam the means of increasing the 
effectivenesD of Ihe faintly as a basic social institution. 

Bad housing, b2'ok^ hones, problsns of child rearing and 
juvenile deUnquencj challenge the family to develop 
solutions to new and old problems. 

9. C h a n ging times do not reduce the impo3rtance of ethical, 
moral, and spiritual values. They, instead, require greater 
efforts on the cart of hone, school, and church to help 
5TDung people develop these values. 

a. It is not sufficient for the school to help youngsters 
develop a sense of values, but it must also help them 
feel a sense of commitment to their values. 

10. The pupil gains, in increasingly mature fashion, skill in 
the intelligent use of poirer in order to attain justice. 

Each generation of students learns anew the hard tasks of 
democracy. 

a. The apparent de-escalation from the traditional high 

school placement of political science content manifested 
in California's 1968 Framework for the Social Science 
is consistent with research on political socialization 
published in recent years. Although young children have 
generally favorable beliefs about political authority, 
leaders, the political system, and political pai*ties, 
it is not until the seventh or eighth grade that children 
begin to buttress their political beliefs ’r?ith pertinent 
political kno^Jledge. Not until this time are they 
oriented to political issues and ideologies . ^ ^ 

(1) Recent research opens to question the importance 
to political socialization of the family, the 
central role of which is nov7 seen as transmitting 
consensus and reinforcing other agencies in tdie 
community. The public elementary school in the 
United States is the raost^iuroortant agent of 
political socialization.'^^ 

(2) Modern, urban, industrialized societies lessen the 
family socialization role in general, largely because 
so many different agencies contribute to the social- 
ization process and because the rapid rate of social 



1li John J. Patrick, POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION OF AMERICAN YOUTH: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES: Reseai'ch 

Bulletin Number 3 (V/ashington: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1967), p. 9» 

15 Ibid . , p. 25. 
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change undercuts family traditions and values. 

”The school is apparently the most powerful 
institution in the socialization of attitudes, 
conceptions, and beliefs about the operation of 
the political system. "1^ 

(3) Lower-class youth, particularly N^roes, grow more 
than middle-class white adolescents in their 
feelings of oolitical efficacy and of loyalty to 
the political systems as a result of formal instruction 
although lower-class individuals generally manifest 
authoritarian orientations to positions of povjer, 
defer passively to established authority, accept 
unthinkingly the domination of others, and fe^l 
alienated from public political institutions. 

1 1 • Young people grow in their coiirorehension of the intelligent 
utilization of the scarce resources in their environment 
to attain the T*?idest general well-being. They understand 
the roles of consumers, entrepreneurs, and governments 
in the mixed market economy in which they live. 

12. Children and youth achieve adequate horizons of loyalty, 
developing appreciation and identification with the various 
groups with rjhich they interact as they mature. The long- 
range objective is a sane and reasoned patriotism, starting 
with the immediate unit and expanding. The latter reouires 
a kind of knowledge and intellectual grasp not needed for 
loyalty to the primary group. 

13. Pupils develop an understanding of the nature of cooperation, 
in developmental fashion, and its use, on domestic and 
international scenes, in the interest of peace and welfare. 
Conflict and violence are understood as unacceotable means 

of achieving ends. Instead, means of conflict resolution - 
conference and conciliation, mediation and arbitration - are 
used to reach consensus. 

Young people increasingly understand the rationale behind 
atteurots to achieve balance between the forces of social 
change and social stability. They understand the nature of 
cultural lag and the strains and maladjustments character- 
istic of it. 



16 Ibid., p. 1U|. 

17 Ibid , , pp. h9-^0, 56. 
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a. This guideline is one that is accepted bj adults and 
members of the Establishment and is a reasonable one 
for a society dominated by them^ There is increasing 
evidence, particularly in I968, that the activist 
portion of the college generation (and even some members 
of the high school generation) understands very well 
the nature of cultural lag and its strains and malad- 
justments, but the young militists see the forces of 
social stability as representing conservatism and the 
Establishment. These farces the activists are unwill- 
ing to accept, and many are equally un'^rillirig to accept 
the notion that conflict and violence are illegitimate 
means of changing society. If stability means the 
perpetuation of injustice in society, they wish to 
effect change, no:-?! 



1 ^. Pupils progressively multiply their sources of enrichment 

and the enhancement of their pcwers of enjoyment. Experiences 
in the humanities and the arts help them widen and deepen 
the ability to live more richly. 




I* SOCXEiTAL STANDARDS (continued) 

C . Other Considerations 

1 • The new social studies give conspicuously more attention 
to the behavioral sciencesj social studies no longer are 
considered as consisting almost exnLusively of history and 
(to a much lesser extent) geography. 

a. Drawi^ to a greater extent than previously on the 
behavioral sciences as elements in the new social 
studies is consistent with the parallel development 
en^jhasizing the process of Inquiry and concepts. 

b. Most lists of concepts in programs in the new social 
studies (see I-A-3“b above) show the increased interest 
in the behavioral sciences by presenting concents in- 
herent in history. The list above draws on concepts 
central to anthropology, sociology, political science, 
and economics at a ratio of more than two to one over 
history and geography. 

Co The April, 1968 draft proposal for a K-12 social sciences 
framework in California en^ihasizes behavioral science 
concepts and the analytic mode of inouiry of the 
behavioral sciences in the early grades and does not 
include history as such until the tenth grade, although 
there are abundant historical settings for the development 
of such concepts, and the integrative mode of inquiry 
which is more typical of history is en^Dhasized in the 
secondary school. 



d. The interest in the structure of the individual social 
science disciplines and the attempts to identify a 
structure for the social studies which was current during 
the earry and mid-196o»s has subsided. It has been 
recognized that the idea of structure which is such an 
m^Dortant curriculum concept in mathematics and the 
natural sciences may not apply as neatly to the social 
science disciplines or the social studies. 

(1) To the extent that it does, structure in the social 
sciences consists of the body of in^osed concepts 
which define the investigated subject matter of the 
discipline and which control its inquiry. 

(.2) Structure as the formation of a hypothesis and the 
process of proof, then, is essentially the process 
of inquiry. 
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The ne^^r social studies includes^ as well, new strategies 

for teaching and new materials. 

a. The development of skills in inquiry cannot be achieved 
hy traditional classroom, methods but call for proficiency 
in asking questions, the guidance of learning, greater 
involvement ox students, the greater use of primary 
source material, and totally new teaching strategies 
such as simulated games. 

b. There are approximatsly fifuy national projects in the 
social studies, mosu of them financed by federal funds. 
They viei-j the process of curriculum reform as much more 
than the modification of content and most of them have 
been developing unique teaching strategies and specia? 
materials. 

(1) In the area of histozy and geography the best knoim 
are the Fenton project at Carnegi'e-Mellon University, 
the Amherst American history project, the High School 
Geography Project. 

(2) There are projects in economics at San Jose State 
College, Purdue University, and Ohio State University 
the Anthropology Curriculum Study Project at the 
University of Chicago | and the Anthropology Project 
at the University of Georgia. 

Two pieces of legislation passed during the 1968 session of 
the California Legislature may have considerable iu^Dact on 
the social studies in this state. 



a. The Miller Act (SBl) requires that social science be 

required each year in grades 1-6 and that it be offered, 
but not required, in grades 7-12. Since, unlike previous 
legislation, the Miller Act does not prescribe the 
required content of the social studies nor the grade 
level, local boards of education have the opportunity 
to construct programs in accordance with local needs. 

The Act does, however, specify that United States History 
and American Government as well as English, mathematics, 
science and physical education, be required for graduation 
but leaves to the discretion of local boards how this 
shall be met. 

(1 ) The Act win. go in effect 90 days after the adjourn- 
ment of the 1968 legislature or probably some time 
in late October, I968. Since school will already 
be in session the operational date of the legislation 
will be Fall I969. 






( 2 ) 



lli 



ihe of the cnrriculiii?i shifts control 

from the 5ts.te Legislatiire to the State Board of 
Education *rhich may in turn shift it to the local 
boards of ecucamon. Very likely^ hange from 
i/he present 'jo the future (as permitted by the 
Miller Actj ’vill be implemented over a long oeriod 
of time. 



b. 



The Greene Act (AB1 
statewide testing a 
proficiency tests 1 
6 or 8 and grade '2 



'^63) modifies the existing laws on 
.nd requires that there be statewide 
u content and basic skills in grades 
and that the resvCLts be puolished. 



(1) In addition, an amendment is made to the Miller 
Act, section the section listing the areas 

required for a high school diploma, to say that 
"standards of profiency in basic skills shall be 
such as will enable individua,! achievement and 
ability to be ascertained and evaluated." 

(CALIFORNIA EDUCATION CODE, Division 9, Chapter 9, 
Section ^.) 



(2) The Greene Act specifically forbids using the 
results of the tests to determine graduation or 
promotion. (CALIFORNIA EDUCATION CODS, Division 9, 
Chapter 9, Section I 2838 ) Nonetheless, the effect 
of this 3.egislation Trill be to mandate United States 
and American Government as late as possible in the 
high school program. The fact that~the District 
averages vrill be published will probably bring 
great pressure on social studies teachers to "produce 
good results" and may tend to influence teachers 
to teach content which is easily testable and 
meas^eable and to neglect other matters, particularly 
outside the area of Araerican History and American 
Government. 



ii-. The Progress Report of the Statewide Social Science Study 
Committee referred to above (I-C-1~c) is the oroduct of 
several years' work and TJill be submitted to the State Board 
of Education this fa3_l, 

approved by the Board, the new state framework for 
the social sciences will be implemented over a period of 
years. The Miller Bill makes possible the innovative 
approach of the SSSSC, and the very innovativeness of 
the framework requires a long and orderly transition 
from the existing program to the new one. 

b. The State Board of Education has several options with 
respect to the report it will receive from the SSSSC; 
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(1) Adopt it. 

( 2 ) Accept the report -without any action (which means 
that nothing -will be done to implement it). 

(3) Return it to the committee for further study. 

(ii) Reject it. 

5. The proposed new social sciences framework and -vlrtiially 
all the current innovative orojects in the social studies 
have abandoned the expanding environment concept of social 
studies scope and sequence. 

a. The expanding environment idea had its origins about 
thirty years ago in the work that Paul Hanna of Stanford 
University did with Santa Barbara County Social Studies 
Program. It starts with the immediate en"vironment of 
the child such as home and neighborhood and then 
gradually takes him into expanding areas as he mat-ures, 
leaving until the third or fourth grade the child’s first 
real contact with cultures outside his o-wn and until 

the seventh grade before there is any extended treatment / 

of culture regions outside the Western Hemisphere. The 
1957-62 California S'fcate Framework for the Social Studies 
is based on this notion. 

b. The travel opportunities of increasing numbers of youngsters 
and the impact of tele"vision in pushing out the horizons 

of youngsters place, the validity of the whole expanding 
environment notion in question. Children may well be 
ready, even before attending school, to cope with cultures 
other than their own and with situations beyond their 
immediate environment, and they certainly should not 
have to wait until age ten or later before they have the 
opportunity to study other societies and other times. 



er|c 



II. ASSESSMENT MTA 



A. General 

1 • Re. rational powers as the central purpose of American 

education; There is some evidence from District documents 
that critical thinking and other forms of rational behavior 
figure prominently in the goals of social ctudies instruction* 

a. Several accreditation reports mention this quality: The 

kindergarten social studies unit at the outset states 
that it is ”to help you to stimulate critical thinking," 
and some of the items in the fifth gi ade suggestions 
booklet require that the students give reasons for the 
occurrence of certain events in Ajiierican history. 

b. Several accreditation reports mention rational powers 
in one form or another; The Bullard High School 
accreditation report stresses the importance of develop- 
ing critical thinking. 20 The Edison High School report 
makes general reference to the development of critical 
thinking skills. 2^ yj^e social studies philosophy at 
Hoover High School promotes "rational man using critical 
thinking for the future. "22 

c. The examination of District courses of study does not 
reveal the same primacy in practice of the role of the 
rational powers of man. Much more frequent were listings 
of specific items of content and detailed summaries of 
content, largely at the rote memory level of cognitive 
processes. 

d. The Brainstorm sessions produced only seven comments out 
of 507 in the area of "training in both creative and 
critical thinking," compared to 22 references to a 
standardized physical education program; the latter 



18 KENDERGARTM SOCIAL STUDIES UNIT. THE BflffiDIATE ENVIRONMENT: 
RELATIONSHIPS OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD, HOME, AND SCHOOL. San Joaquin 
Valley County Superintendents of Schools Cooperative Project in 
the Social Studies, Lavonne Hanna, Consultant (Fresno; Fresno 
County Schools, 1965). 

19 SUGGESTIONS FOR ENRICHMENT SOCIAL STUDIES GRADE VI (Fresno; Fresno 
City Unified School District, n.d. ). 

20 "Self-Study Accreditation Report, Bullard High School" (Fresno; 
March, 1966). 

21 "Self-Study Accreditation Report, Edison High School" (Fresno; 
February, 1968). 

22 "Self -Study Accreditation Report, Hoover High School" (Fresno; 
March, 1967). 
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ranked tenth out of 28 curricular concerns and the 
former ranked 1 8th in a general category that ranked 
third out of six.^^ Thus, if idiat is expressed in 
Brainstorm represents the real concerns of teachers, 
then there is a discrepancy between the stated imnort- 
ance of the use of rational powers as found in curriculum 
guides, accreditation reports, etc., and what really 
figures prominently in the teachers* minds. 

2. Inquiry in the social studies: 

a. Nothing per s6 has been seen in the documents to indicate 
a specific district concern with the processes of 
inquiry and nothing has been observed in classrooms 

nor interviews with teachers to indicate that this 
absence in written documents is contrary to the genuine 
concerns of teachers. 

b. The course guides, teaching imits, and most textbooks 
stress specific information. 

(1 ) The guides, SUGGESTIONS FCR ENRICHMENT for grades 
four and six and the guide on TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
for the eighth grade, are almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the acquisition of rather specific 
knowledge. 

(2) The acquisition of information as a by-product of 
engaging in the processes of inquiry is highly 
desirable but none of this is apparent in the 
sources studied. 

c. Among the innovative programs in the social studies 
stressing inquiry, the only ones noted were the SRA 
Economics Project and the Bill of Rights Project. 

(1 ) The Economics Project, developed by Lawrence Senesh 
at Purdue University, was discussed with teachers 
at Easterby School who were quite enthusiastic 
about it. It places considerable stress on the 
use of inquiry. 

(2) The Bill of Rights Project has the potential for 
the development of skill in inquiry. Although 
listed as an innovative program at Franklin School, 
it has apparently not been used during 1967-68. 

Only two other schools, Gibson and Heaton (neither 
of T-iiich were visited by this observer) listed the 
Project among innovations in the District. 



23 "Brainstorm: A Sub-Project Assessing Educational Needs as Perceived 
by School Staff." (Fresno: Project Design-Interagency Planning for 
Urban Educational Needs, April, I960), pp. 12-13. 
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( 3 ) In the secondary schools visited (Fort Miller, 

Wawona, Sequoia, Edison, Hoover, HcLane, and 
DeWolf) no evidence was found of innovative projects 
although Hoover does have advanced Placement U*S. 
History, but it does not stress inquiry, and Edison 
is experimenting diiring 1967-68 with a core program 
combining American Government and senior English. 

(ii) The 196ii accreditation report for Roosevelt High 

School says that research techniques are emphasized; 
and inquiry of course, is at the heart of research. 

( 5 ) The Productive Thinking Project is designed for 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades and is heavily 
mathematical in nature. It is used by fourteen 
elementary schools typically middle-class and 
majority population. Teachers report that there 
is considerable transfer from the project to other 
curriculum areas. 

d. Considering the relative recency of the emergence of the 
processes of inquiry as the central focus of the social 
studies, it is not surprising that there is an absence 
of evidence in Fresno City curriculum guides concerning 
inquiry, especially since some of them date apparently 
from the early 1950’s, and none of the guides is more 
recent than 1965 which is about the time that the first 
federally financed social studies curriculum centers 
were getting underway. 

e. See II-B-2 belovr for additional comments. 

3 . Concepts figure quite prominently in the county social studies 

guides used in Fresno City Schools. 

a. It is apparent from a general perusal of the various 
curriculimi documents that the District has a strong 
concern that Fresno students shall learn social science 
conc^ts. 

b. In each of the social studies unibs, kindergarten through 
grade foiir, concepts such as change, technology, inter- 
dependence, etc., are listed along with the parallel 
generalizations. These are the units prepared by the 
San Joaquin Valley County Superintendents of Schools 
Cooperative Project in the Social Studies and used by 
the Fresno City Schools. 







c. 



Two of the 
preoared In 




studies are 






and indicate a'l a**ar : 
Unfortunately, t;'e 
behavioral o t.* ec ':.i " : • 
important conc6T"';T 1“ 



e rrasno City Schools 
' a : juf;.h ^rade social 

:.r. ’'ietcry and Geogreohy^' 
Irpcrtance of concents.- 
tt:. -r.e consist of a list of 
neo' nhaTi identifying the 
• rr*' “.'■d geogranhy. 



(l) The si:oth 

but it io ' _i-t : 



includes civics objectives, 
'':r'i,'=n: rither than concents. 



(2) The confucic" :i generalizations, and 

cbjectires i.e n: i ,n.:n-:r., and is even to be 
found it cne of ;’■? ly reports of the 195?-62 
California Gtate l::-i:.3>.'ork for the Social Studies 
CoffiTiittee ♦ 



h* Social studies themes: The district social studies course 

of study for one through eight follov.-s very closely the 
1957-62 State irameu orl; . 



a. The themes framing the grades for the State Framework 
are exactlir identical •,’ith the stated themes for the 
District; e.g,, grads fo^ir, ‘-California: Its Relation- 
ship to the Western Stauss, the Nation, and the V/orld.” 

b. Proposals by several prominent social science educators, 
most of them former nresid-snts of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, use a thematic approach to the 
social studies (Jack ;l3.1sn of Peabody, Dorothy 24cGlm*e 
Fraser of Hunter College, CUI^I, st al), 

5. Success in social studies is heamil.-- dependent unon reading 
skills. Reading test scores axe iva..lable as District 
averages and for a limited number of schools, mostly high 
schools. 



a. Students in the District as a wnole are reading at 
norms for the state of California. 

(1) They are almost identical with, state scores for 

Q3, Q2, and Q1 for grades 1, 2, 6, and 10. 

(2) They tend to be inferior to publisher’s norms in 
the lo^’7er grades, but students catch up by grade 
10 and the scores are virtue ?-.ly the same,^^^ 



2h 



Project Design, "Task Force Introductoipr Study Data", (Fresno: 
Interagency Planning for Urban Education, April, 1968), p. 10. 
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b. Reading scores ♦ however, vary considerably frcm one 
school to another; altnough specific school test 
scores are available only for the six high schools 
it can be assined that siinilar variation is to be 
found in the feeder schools, information supported 
subjectively by observations and conversations in 
selected schools. 

(1) The 11th grade CAT reading scores show the mean 
grade level accomplishrient- Q3, Q2, Q1 respectively, 
for three high schools to be virtually identical, 
and establishing aporoximate norms for the District: 

Fresno: ^3.2-11.6- 9.7 

Hoover: 13*1 - 11.5 - 10.0 

McLane: 13. li - 11.8 - 10.1.^^ 

(2) The CAT reading scores for two other schools are 
above and below grade level. 

Bullard: H.1 - 13*0 - 11.6 

Roosevelt: 12.8 - 10.8 ~ 9.2. 

(3) The TAP reading scores for 10th graders at Edison 
are expressed in mean percentiles for Q3, Q2, Q1 , 
respectively: 25-11-5.^^ 

c. A major problem with respect to the social studies 
mentioned by a number of teachers in certain schools, 
is that most of their students are unable to read the 
materials successfully and, therefore, the teachers 
are handicapped in achieving the course of study in 
social studies. 

d. There is a close correlation between mean reading scores 
and other factors such as the proportion of minority 
students or family income levels and parental occupations. 

(1) In this respect the city of Fresno is like most 
other communities of roughly similar size in the 
state and like other cities in the nation, such as 
Detroit or Washington, in which minority twelfth 



25 Accreditation Reports for Fresno High School (1965), Hoover High 
School (1967), and l-IcLane High School (I96ii). 

26 Accreditation Reports for Bullard High School (1966), and Roosevelt 
High School (I96ii). 

27 Accreditation Report for Edison High School (1968). 
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graders are typically about three years behind national 
norms in reading level. The Colenan Renort, the most 
ambitious ^d comprehensive stuay of the question of 
equality of educational ouportimit;/ yet completed, 
reveals that Black students in the count r2/ as a whole 
score aooui/ one standard deviation below white students 
on tests of educational acaievsnent and of verbal and 
non-verbal abilitj;-. In the metropoliuan Northeast, 
where Afro-American studenps had the highest average 
scores, tne variation was amrcximatelj’' 1.1 standard 
deviations in grades six, nine, and twelve. At grade 
nine this means that the a~erage IJsgro student is 
pen orming 2 ,ii yesrs oehind grade^^^ooel and at grade 
twelve this has increased tc 3.3.^^ 

(2) The reasons for poor perfoimiance of minority youngsters 
are to be found in sociological rather bhan genetic 
sources as described above (l-B-i-b). The differences, 
none the less, exist and the 2u.in task of the school is 
to cope with the differences as they manifest themselves 
rather than find scapegoats. 

(3) The mean performance in reading of tenth graders at 
Edison High School is significantly below grade level 
whereas all the other high schools^ save Roosevelt, 
are at grade level or higher (Bullard). Roosevelt^ 
with reading scores slightly below the norm for Fresno 
(10.8 for 11 on grade) has a higher poirbion of minority 
students than the community as a whole ( 3 ^% coim^ared to 
23^) and a lower socio-economic status than the average 
for the community (an estimated 65^ in blue collar jobs 
couroared to an estimated 2 $% or less for the area as a 
whole). 29, 30, 31 

(a) Well over of Edison tenth graders are reading 
below grade level, and the school comprises 99^ 
minority students, 7Q^ of whose parents are estimated 
to be blue collar workers vjith incomes and housing 
belovf the average for the community. 32, 33y 3h 



28 James S. Coleman et al. EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONALITY OPPORTUNITY 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, I966). 

29 Accreditation Reports . 

30 Project Design, "School Populations by Major Ethnic Groups", p. 5. 

31 Project Design, "Socio-Economic Data 1967-68", p. 5. 

32 Accreditation Repoirts. 

33 "School Populations by Major Ethnic Groups:, p. 5. 

3h "Socio-Economic Data 1967-68", p. 
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(b) Converting the information from the Coleman 
Report to the data available for the TAP 
reading for Edison students we note a mean of 
l5th centile (expected: 50th %lle) on academic 
acconrolishment of Black students in the 
nationwide saiffile compared to a recorded mean 
for Edison students of 11th centile on the TAP 
reading portion. Because not all Edison 
students are Negroes and because Afro-Ameid.can 
students in other narts of the District were 
not represented on the TAP no exact comoarison 
can be made, but the data from the two sources 
tend to sunport each other. 

(c) Although no such comparable data on reading 
scores were available for other schools, ethnic 
and socio-economic data for Westside schools 
are consistent with the data for Edison. Con- 
versations T-jith teachers in all Westside schools 
visited (Edison, Franklin, Irwin, Lincoln, and 
Columbia) indicated the iiiagnitude of the reading 
problem in these schools. 

(d) At the elementary level the problem of reading 
social studies materials is acute because, unlike 
state adoptions in readers which have some 
differentiation as to level of student, the 
social studies basic and supplementary texts 

are geared to national grade norms and in some 
cases are slightly above it. 

(e) At the secondary level there is the potential 

of using social studies materials at lower grade 
levels, but this does not seem to be the case 
in Fresno. The eighth grade history text, 

LAND OF THE FREE, has a number of oassages in 
it that are high for that grade and none of it 
is easy reading; much the same can be said to a 
lesser extent for the civics text. At the high 
school, students at Edison (and Roosevelt) are 
using texts adopted for all the schools in the 
District in the Geography class, both for 
regular and special sections. In U.S. History 
the four special classes presumably use AMERICAN 
HISTORY STUDY LESSONS which are pitched at 
about seventh grade reading level and are very 
good but the seven regular classes oresumably 
use THE HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE, too difficult 
for all but about five or ten per cent of the 
students . 
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(ii) A similar reading problem exists to a less severe 

degree in schools in the southern oart of the District. 

(a) One long-tL-ne teacher at Jackson School (vri-th 
a minor it jT pooulauion of almost mostly 
ifexican-American^ commented on the declining 
academic capacity of nuplls over the past 
fourteen years. This observer was told by an 
informant, a social studies teacher at 
Seo.uoia Junior High School, that of the 

students were below grade level in reading,'* 

Since by definition of the students in any 
normal distribution are below grade level on 
anything this statement or the face of it 
doesn't hs,ve mch meaning, but it is believed 
the speaker meant significantly below grade 
level or that were unable to handle the 
graded reading materials for junior high school 
students, which are frequently pitched at a 
reading difficulty a little below the attained 
grade in order to make them readable by the 
bulk of the students in typical situations. 
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(2) Teachers seem to be far more concerned with 

personnel and school plant matters than they are 
with students . 



b. The Latin American unit at the sixth grade helps Mexican- 
Araerican students develop great pride in their her5.tage.^*^ 
But this kind of pride, important as it is for the 
sociology of learning comes at least five years too late. 

2. Re. the use of intelligence, inquiry, and investigation: 

This area has been rather fully assessed in II-A-2 above. 

3-ii. Re. interdependence and world cultures: In general there 
is adequate awareness and attention devoted to this area. 

a. Part of the third grade course of study brings in the 
study of pre-literate cultures of Alaskan Eskimos, 

Navahoes, and Pueblos. 

b. The course of study for grades six, seven, and nine both 
explicitly and inrolicitly has the understanding of other 
cultures as its principal aim. 

(1 ) Grade six theme is an overview of global geography 
of the world and study of life in Latin America. 

(2) Grade seven theme is life in the world today: 

The Mediterranean area and the European backgrounds 
of the United States. 

(3) Grade nine is the study of geography in the remainder 
of the world outside ’Western Europe and Anglo-America. 

c. The study of Hispanic cultures is given prominent attention, 
beginning with early Spanish influences in California 

in fourth grade studies, continuing with Latin America 
in the sixxh grade, a slight attention to Spain as a 
part of the seventh grade, a major unit in ninth grade 
geography, and a new pilot course to be offered by the 
language department at Hoover High School in 1968-69 in 
Hispanic History. 

d. This observer feels that more attention is paid in the 
Fresno social studies program to other cultures in the 
T^orld than to the various sub-cultures in the United 
States . 



37 Reported by a sixth grade teacher at Jackson School, interview 
May 3, 1968. 
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( 1 ) The new text for eighth grade history, LAiJD OF 
THE FREE, gives considerable emphasis to internal 
diversity in the U«S. and should be a step in the 
dii'ection of correcting the imbalance noted above, 
but it is too early to tell what impact the book 
will have in this matter. 



Re. use of resources: This is a topic that is probably 

taken care of more in science than in social studies, but 
some slight attention is devoted to it in certain social 
studies units. 

a. One of the sub-topics in the third grade course of 
study is "utilization of the natural environment in 
rural and urban areas." 

b. Although no detailed curriculum guide was found for the 
entire eleventh grade U.S. History, in this observer's 
many years of teaching and supervising American history 
he has not found any teachers or textbooks in recent 
years (including THE HISTCRY OF A FREE PEOPLE) which do 
not focus attention, in varying degrees, on the Question 
of the conservation of natural resources. This is 
particularly true where the course of study concentrates 
on the post-Civil War period, which is the case in 
Fresno through June, I968. 

(1) As of this fall, there are plans to increase the 
scope of the senior high school U.S. History 
course to the entire span of our national experience 
which means that material on conservation is unlikely 
to be expanded and might have to be reduced to make 
way for study of the pre-Civil V 7 ar period. 

c. The twelfth grade core course at Edison appears to include 
in its content attention to environmental concerns such 

as air pollution. 

Re. advantages of adequate education for entire nation: There 

are virtually no data to assess this goal except possible 
figures on attendance and the proportion completing their 
education. 

a. There appears i;o be a direct correlation between attend- 
ance and socio-economic status (including ethnicity) 
which may reflect attitudes toward the values of education, 
relative health conditions, or a combination of the two. 

b. Similar correlations exist between socio-economic 
status and the proportion going on to four year colleges 
or student mobility dirring the year, but these relate to 
factors largely beyond the control of the school and un- 
related to the esteem given to education. 
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7. Re, contributions to the common good: Achievement of this 

goal IS implied in several places beginning with the second 
grade theme of the interrelatedness of community life. 

a. The third grade course of study includes a sub-unit on 
communication and cooperation betx^een communities. 

twelfth grade American Government is devoted 
to the individual in the political arena and indirectly 
how he can operate fcr the common good. 



c. 



The eighth grade study of the U.S. Constitution has 
implications for increasing the knowledge of future 
citizens so that they may in time make their contributions 
po me coranion good, but there is serious question in the 
mind of this observer whether the study of the Constitution 
as organised in Fresno achieves this goal or even a 
functioning knowledge of the foimdations of American 
government commensurate with the expenditure of effort. 



(1) The annual District-wide eighth grade constitution 
oest takes five or six weeks of preparation, time 
which could be devoted to other studies in American 
history or government. Teachers report disagreement 
m tne District regarding the value of such a test. 
There appears to be little relationship between kinds 
of linings evinced by the items on the Constitution 
examnation and the research on political socialization 
o Junior high-age stude:ros. One teacher reported 
that she gave her ninth graders - students who had 
taken the test the year before - some of the same 
questions as given the eighth graders on their test 
and found that retention was almost nil. 



(a) The current emphasis on inquiry is based on 

two conclusions of recent psychological research; 
the processes on investigation do not change, 
but facts and data do; concepts, generalizations, 
and big ideas, especially those discovered by 
the learner himself, are retained well whereas 
specific information, notably that which does 
not fit into a convenient and meaningful structure, 
IS quickly and easily forgotten, 

(b) The Constitutional basis for the American govern- 
ment and its functioning must be clearly under- 
stood, but learning the structure of the govern- 
ment, as stressed in the Constitution examination, 
does not ensure that the government functions 

are understood. 
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instruction in the Constitution of the United States 
in every yjnior high school, senior high school, 
and four year high school^ and high school diplomas 
are awarded to those who, among other things, 
successful?-;/ pass an examination on the Con^itution. 



8. Re. increasing the effectiveness of the family as a social 
institution; Although attention is given in the kindergarten 
and grade one (with incidental treatment in other grades) to 
the family, the only course in the secondary schools studying 
the institution is an elective course. Sociology for Living, 
taught in the Home Economics Deoartraents of Fresno, Hoover, 
McLane, and Roosevelt. This course reaches but a very smal?. 
portion of the students, apparently only girls, and the goal 
of increasing the effectiveness of the family assumes that 
boys as well as girls be nrovided instruction. 

9. Moral, ethical, and spiritual values are not easily taught 
in public schools, and they are nossibly best inculcated 
outside of any formal course of study through models, 
presented by teachers, through extra class activities, etc. 
Nonetheless, the teaching of values is considered by some 
to be the task of the school and instruction in values is 
rated highly as a direct responsibility of Fresno schools. 



a. This is stressed heava.ly in the elementary grades 
according to documents, and students are apparently 
very early introduced to qualities of fair play, sharing, 
obedience, following ruJ.es, and the like. A measure of 
the importance given to the teaching of values in Fresno 
can be seen in the fact that the pamphlet available to 
staff members as a teaching guide, '■'V/e Live By Values,” 
is printed rather than roimiographed as are nearly all 
curriculum documents in the district. 
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CALIFCRNIA EDUCATION CODE, Chapter 182 (1968), Division 7, Chapter 3, 
Article 3 9 Section 8571 , 



Ibid . , Section (:573» 

L2-Y0 i70sno * 
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City Unified School District, 1957) 
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Much thax- eleiientaiT}* ;?chools do to develop a sense 
of values in students is to use holidays and other 
occasions as a oasis for instruction. It is even 
possible, as Special Day Observances'* and 
"Christms A..' 0 ’inc. the V/orld", clearly demonstrates, 
to teach about rel;Lgious holidays in a non- or multi- 
sectar ia:: fashi on , 



10 . Students in Fresno achieve in uneven fashion an understanding 
of the concept of nolitical uower. There is little that 
is explicit in docunents to indicate such understanding is 
gained and not veTy r~ach tha': ‘ 
little there is may come too 



implicit either, and what 



, “hrk r? +Vi 



‘i ’ 

IfiV/O 1/ 



®-^^^c^cious instruc i^ion, Tne central concept in political 
science is power, but tne stimctural study of government 
may do little to help students develop the concept. 



a. Civics is required in the sixth grade, but nc curriculum 
guide for onis subject was ever seen and there appeared 
to be coiBiderable confusion among sixth grade teachers 
as oo what should be included in Civics, With the 
exception of one class at Sasterby school, nothing was 
observed or garnered from interviews that would indicate 
successiul student internalization of political concepts 
such as power, 

b. Likewise, the eurohases apparent from sample test questions 
and other guides for the eighth grade Constitution test 
indicate that students w^ould gain little if any real 
understanding of the concept of political power, 

c. The twelfth rade course outline orovides some intellectual 
approaches to power and in one unit brings ohat concept 

to a more gut- level referent. 

d» To the extent that student government gives 2 /oung people 
some wholesome attitudes toi-zard particip>ation in a 
political bod^ and some direct experience in the political 
process it may accomplish more than didactic instruction 
in accon^lishing these puiposes and in the understanding 
of abstract political concepts. But to be effective, 
students must be involved in their goverimient and the 
Open Enrollment Program may be subverting these goals 
at Edison High Schocl, 



Ii1 "Special Day Observances" (Fresno; Fresno City Unified School 
District, I 96 I). "Christmas Around the World - A Unit of Study, 
Social Studies, Grade 3" (Fresno; Fresno City Unified School 
District, 1961), 
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(1 ) The Open Enrollnent Progran has been successful 

in integrating V<estside students into other schools 
and it has mch to conmend it. But among the 
approximate It- 2^0 high school students who mgrate 
from the Vfestside to high schools east and north 
of highway 99 are a high proportion of potential 

leaders. ^2 

(2) Some difficulty was e>pDerienced this year in finding 
candidates to run for office in the Edison High 
School student body, and grade (and citizenship) 
standards previously in existence had to be abandoned 
for various categories of student office. 

11. Re. understanding of economics: the study of economics does 
receive some consideration in Fresno schools_, although not 
much. 



a. In keeping with the ne>j social studies trends toward 
introducing primary grade children to concepts from 
the behavioral sciences^ the second grade course of 
study includes some excellent material on econoi/iics, 
material which gets at some basic economic concepts in 
a fashion that approximates the inquiry approach. 

(1 ) In this observer’s judgement, the second grade 
course of study is one of the very best in the 
District as far as being consistent with the new 
social studies is concerned. 

(2) The SRA program in economics is designed to introduce 
primary youngsters to concepts in economics and to 
the mode of the inquiry of the econciiJLst: this 
program is used at Easterby school and the second j 
grade teachers there are quite enthusiastic about it.^' 

b. The accreditation reports at Fresno High School ( 1965 ) and 
Roosevelt High School (l961t) specifically recommend having 
electives in economics either as a nex-j addition (Roosevelt 
with the further comment that economics and world 
humanities were being seriously considered and that a 
need exists in the social studies for such electives as 
economics and geography, etc.) or as a substitute for 
California History (Fresno High School - 1965). 



h2 Accreditation Report for Edison High School, 1968. 
i»3 Interviei^s with social studies teachers at Edison High School, 
April 22, 1968. 

hh Interviews, Easterby School, May 20, I968. 
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(l ) If it is assumed that the goal of economic literacy 
is intended f?r all high schools students, these 
six (or nine) secoiors se^n rather infinitesimal 
comoared to the 30C sections of social studies in 
the six high schools, and that after the second 
grade there is nctl '-rn: in tne course of stuefy of 
an economi c natur e . 



(2) United States histor:n often includes economic content, 
although not ecencmics as a discipline; but nothing 
in the docijraerts indicates this as being included 
Drier to grade 1 ' . 




The course of study for Amei’ican government indicates 
that the senior oGria'. studies class is exclusively 
devoted to that subject, although State Deoartment 
of Education direct iv^'es make clear that it is 



possible to inciudo 
as a part of the one 
under the Casey-Bee 
since been r^noved. b 



to one semester of economics 
year study of government required 
Act (a orovisiori which has 
7 the Killer Act). 



(a) The Fresno High School .accreditation report 
remarks that the senior course includes the 
study of comnarative ideological and economic 
systems . 



“Task Force Introductory* S^udr Data*', n. 26. 

U6 Ibid . 

hi "Course Offering Informa.tion for Secondary Schools" (Fresno; 
City Unified Schcol District, January, 1968), op. >-6. 
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12. Re. loyalty and enlightened patriotism: There are indi- 

cations, at various grade levels, suggesting the quality 
of concern that Fresno has for the development of intelligent 
patriotism. The nickname, ’*All-.American City," in^lies 
not only a well-rounded and wholesome community but one 
proud of its broad Americanism- 

a.= The key part of this ohrase is enlightened because coin- 



political system* 

b. Lo 5 ^ 1 ty to tie various elementL in the political system - 
authorities, regimes, leaders, etc. - is implied in 
Fresno's course of study for grades one through eight 
in the study of community, nation, and state. This the 
prime time for the development of political socialization, 
as supported above in section I-B-10 and other sources. hS' 

(1) "Special Day Observances," is a 1^2 page document 
which includes patriotic holidays such as Admission 

Columbus Day, Armistice Day, and others until 
Flag Day - June as well as those mentioned for 
spiritual values as stated above (lI-B-9). 

(2) Yet another study aid is available to help elementary 



c. The overall objective listed for Fresno High School's 
accreditation reoort (1965) is the development of 
"attitudes, ideals, knowledge, and skills necessary 
for effective citizenship." 

( 1 ) The l-5arch , 1 966 , Bullard High School accreditation 
report vras revised in December, 1967, to provide a 
new statement of philosophy vJhich expresses concern 
for the individual and his fulfillment in order to 



ii8 Patrick, 0 £. cit . 

h9 Ray Dul], et al, ODR AMERICAjI HERITAGE: GRADES K-6,* A Guide for 
Teaching Fresno: (Fresno City Unified School District, 1963). 



mitment to the goals of rationality in the social studies 
allows no room for narra-T chauvinism, although public 
suDDort of schools has always assumed that the schools, 
in turn, will d.eve?.oT3 lo'.’alties to the supnorting 



lows no room for narrar chauvinism, although public 



teachers in Fresno to develop loyalties; that is 
OUR AiffiRICAI'f HERITAGE, which is a guide to develop 

of the rights and responsibilities 




(3) The voluminous course of study for eighth grade 
U.S. History includes among the objectives listed, 
"faith in the ideal and principles of democracy." 



become a constructive member of a democratic society. 
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Re. understanding the n'^ c’ire o.t cooneration: Fe>: Schools 

anywhere in the cciirtrv coined an adeemato /ob of 



teaching about the oonce*- 
etc., as F.eans of conflic, 
conflict and C':'nf^i^t -~ 
most imnortant ideas (ar.e 



nr c^‘ conciliation, mediation^ 
t r?aoirtion. The concents of 
'^vint ■ on are nrobably the two 

' 5.n cor.temoorary society 



and yet the social r’^nl’^r 
have not seized upo" * n 



e-. and schools in general 
' ■ '■ is s^j es f cr s tudy . 



Fresno is no exception. 



111 . Re- knowledge of the balance beti-Teen social change and 
social stability: The concent of change is mentioned in 

each of the curriculum g'Tldes for kindergarten tlirough 
grade six, although the concept of cultural lag is not. 

a. Only in the guide for grade 3 5 the unit on the changing 
coiiiuiimity, is there specific reference to the notion of 
change altho^igh it is certainly implied in the social 
studies content for grades five, seven, eighth, and 
eleven. 

(1) Charige is -such an important concept in the social 
studies and is one of the key ideas in understanding 
history as a discipline that it is not enough 
merely to imply. 

( 2 ) Its importance as a concept is manifested in the 
identification o.C change among the important con- 
cepts in eleme’''tary social studies, but unfortunately 
there does not seem to be much carrying through 

of this concert In the guides. 

bo The ninth grade course of study for World Geography I 
and II lists as the pr5nary Purpose of Instruction the 
understanding of contemporary social forces, forces 
which are constantly undergoing change. 

15» Re. enhancing student’s erxrichment; Many levels of the 
curriculum, beginning x-nth ’•^■’'ndergarten, provide -students 
the opportunity to Increase, through the social studies, 
their knowledge of th*^ humnni.ties and the arts. 
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WORLD GE(X2l./iPiD: I~IIr ASIA, ABUCA, AJ-23RICA, SOVIET UNION (Fresno: 
Fresno City Unified School strict, Bay? 1962), 
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a. with but two exceptions such contacts which enrich 
life are incidental and depend in large oart on the 
interest and background of the teacher in introducing 
broader exoeriences vrlth the arts • 

(l) The exceptions are the American Humanities course, 
taught in the social studies department at Hoover 
High School, and VJorld Hunanities, taught by the 
English departments in all high schools except 
Edison, but with the support and interest of the 
social studies teachers. 



Other considerations. 

1 . The behavioral sciences have been f indirg their way into 

the social studies program in Fresno schools. 

a. The course of study for grades one through six is based 
on the 19^7-62 California State Framework for the Social 
Studies which was strongly influenced by the behavioral 
sciences. 

b. The twelfth grade course of study in American government' 
has an excellent unit on the nature of the behavioral 
sciences . 

c. Social studies offerings in the other grades are essentially 
historical and geographic in nature, but the upsurge of 
the behavioral sciences in the past decade has found its 
imprint on these more classic portions of the social 
studies through the preparation of teachers and instructional 
materials which are more broadly conceived than formerly. 

2. New strategies and new materials are of some interest to 

Fresno teachers. 

a» This analyst observed considerable Interest on the part 
of Fresno teachers in learning about new materials and 
they manifested a desire to use such materials with the 
hope of accomplishing better results id.th their oupils. 

Awareness was displayed of the inadequacies of some of 
the existing approaches to instruction, and thus was 
revealed a receptiveness to the values of new teaching 
strategies . 



b. 



c. The experiences of some teachers who have been on 
fellowships, institutes, and the like have made them 
enthusiastic about certain new strategies, and they 
seem to be acting as change agents in their schools 
and oossibly the District. 

(1) Dale K. Hevrlett of Hoover High School has been 
a John Hay Fellow at an Eastern University. 

(2) Donald B. Messer li of McLane High School has 
particinated in an NDEA. Institute and has become 
an enthusiastic advocate of simulated games, 
developing expertise and a substantial file of 
simulations . 

3. The signing of the Miller Act and the Greene Act came too 
late to assess i^ith respect to Fresno Schools. 

a. The progress of the Miller Act and similar pieces of 
legislation over the period of several years has been 
sufficiently well publicized that many teachers were 
generally familiar with its provisions, but very few 
were aware of the specifics of it relating to social 
studies. 

b. The Greene Act has not had the same kind of publicity 
and, in fact, has been something of a sleeper. Further- 
more, it wasn't passed by the Senate until June 18 and 
not signed by the Governor until June 28. 

(1) Consequently, most teachers in the Bay Area are 
completely unaware of it and this is very likely 
true of the state as a whole. 

ii. The work of the State Social Sciences Study Committee is 
not well-known among teachers of California, particularly 
elementary teachers; the first progress report of the 
Committee was released on a very limited distribution at 
the annual convention of the California Council for the 
Social Studies held in Fresno March 22-2U, 1968. 

a. A second progress report was released in April and was 
field reviewed in various parts of the state including 
the Fresno area during the spring. 

(1) The recommendations of the Comiriittee were unknovm 
to teachers interviewed except in the vaguest form 
in the case of one or two teachers. 
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(2) The tining of the release of the progjress 

reoorts was too late to have an imoact on the 
socia] studies ■oro^ram, but several school 
districts in the Bay Area have alreadv made plans 
to start revising their courses of study along the 
lines of the SSSSC reoorts r^ardless of v;hether 
the State Board of Education adoots the reoort. 

b. Despite the la.ck of knowledge of the recommendations 
among Fresno teachers, nearly all of then e:c?ressed an 
interest in the aonroach taken by the Connnittee when 
they were informed of its nature. 

5* The exuanding environment theory of curriciilum and instructicn 
was in vogtie v.iien the broad outlines of the studies program 
in Fresno Were fomulated. 

a. Although no foimial or concerted effort was noted away 
from the exoanding environment idea, the fact that there 
are District-wide curriculum committees for all the 
secondary'’ social studies courses and that they meet 
actively and reguj.arly is an indication that the 
status quo in the social studies is not necessarily 
going to be maintained in Fresno. 

b. The interest expressed by teachers in the ideas of the 
SSSSC is an indication that the expanding environment 
notion, although definitely a part of the existing socia? 
studies framework in Fresno schools, might undergo change 
in Fresno in line with the advanced thinking of social 
science curriculum innovators across the nation. 



III. UEAHNER IJEEDS 



A. General Societal St -jndard;? 

1. Central purnose of American education as rational behavior. 

a. Several of the district courses of study have mentioned 
critical thinkinj'^ as an object'’ ve of instruction j either 
of the curriculum as a ■.-.’hole or of social studies in 
particular. Critical or reflective thinking has, for 
some time, been cited In a vague and abstract fashion, 

as a goal of soc'La?.. studies instruction, but like another 
equally vague and abstract objective, citizenship, it 
has had liu- service r.aid to it above and beyond much 
tangible eviaence in classroom nractice tha.t something 
is actually being done about it. 

b. If the District accents rational behavior as the central 
purpose of American education, it must make more explicit 
in a District ohilosophy and in courses of study the 
importance of critical thinking. 

c. In similar fashion, the courses of study, curriculum 
guides, and other documents must make specific provisions 
for the means by which rational behavior can be developed 
at schools. 

d. In the meantime the need exists for learners at all grads 
levels to enhance their skill in critical thinking in 
social studies classes. 

( 1 ) In part the need is in terms of greater teacher 

skill in the use of a variety of teaching strategies. 

2. Inquiry 

a. In recent years, as more attention has been focused on 

the process of education and recent views of the psychology 
of learning, the goal of critical thinking is exolicated 
by the behaviorally stated objective of developing skills 
in the orocess of inquiry. 

(1) The process has been analyzed and delineated so 
that its nature is now understandable. 

(2) Teaching the modes of inquiry is the process of 
providing young people with the tools enabling them 
to continue their laming - learning how to learn 
for lifelong learning. Starting no later than the 
fourth grade, learners must have the opportunity 

to develop skills in inquiry process. 
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b. Since the inquiry approach is relatively new the 
District must nrovide the impetus and the means in 
order for teachers to become acquainted with the 
procedure and develoo skill in it. 

c. Most existing instructional materials are deficient in 
their capacity to develop students ’ inquiry and the 
District will have to provide the opportunity and the 
time for teachers to seek the bgst that are available 
and to experiment w'ith their use or to develop material 
where they are not commercially available. 

(1) If the recommendations of the California State 

Social Sciences Study Committee to the State Board 
of Education are accented the State will begin to 
publish guidelines for the selection of instructional 
materials which will develop inquiiy. 

d. As the District encourages instructional programs 
utilizing modes of inquiry it will have to establish 
priorities in order to provide the optimuiii results 
from the inputs available and to identify those grade 
levels which are most critical and which should thus 
receive the highest priority. 

e. Based on the analysis of the in^itten documents available 
(many of which were i-Tritten^ it's true^ before inquiry 
training had progressed much) and interviews and 
observation, the development of proficiency in the 
processes of inquiry is still an unmet need for most 
students in Fresno, particularly the average and below, 
and this means notably students of minority background. 

3. Concepts 

a. Learners should be given ample opportunity to develop 
concepts in the social sciences, particularly in the 
junior and senior high school grades. 

(1 ) Teachers may well be ahead of the District documents 
in stressing big ideas such as concepts. Elementary 
teachers in general, seem to be more concerned with 
teaching concepts than with teaching bodies of 
specific information. 

b. The District concern with concepts has already been noted. 

(1) In a number of documents “concept' is mis-used, being 
a synonym for generalization in some instances and 
for objectives in others. 
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c. There is little or no o'n.c^.r/'e that leunior high school 
teachers^ many of srncr' 0. rear to oe very competent in 
a number of ways, aore a’-orr', ■ tie research implications 
of political socialisataor , 



( 1 ) 



The same can be said , ; iso 
social studies tescaers- 
students are to develop; iu 
now the 5.ndivid'aal citisen 
the decision-ria’^ir'" sroc'^-s; 



for senior high school 
ho needs of high school 
ih-er sophistication in 
oovelops competence in 



(2) The students already tinoically develop loyalty to 
the political syctem^ its regirdes^ and authorities. 

(3) The political needs of the adolescent have been 
discussed rather frff-r stove (II-.3-7 and II-B-IO) 
and they appear to ie s:_ll largely unmet needs 
in Fresno. 



d. District requirements such as the oth grade ci\"ics test 
should be abandoned and neoj 0 ••rricumm guides emphasizing 
polit?.cal concepts, the furiodiGaal aspects of government, 
the decision-making process, er.c< , should be developed. 



i|. Themes in social studies 

a. The District is already corritted to a social studies 
program couched in terms of broad -themes. The only 
requisite here is an uod at 5.ng of the themes to make 
them more in keening eith cvu:-rent thought in social 
science curriculum and tuctructios and to orovide greater 
relevance for certain types of students. 
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b. The use of 'thenes is nereiy one Means "to facilitate 
student learninc; by orf^anisinj^ tne content in large, 
meaningful, and relevant wholes* 

5 . Reading and fundamental s!':ilJ.s 

a. Pupils in iTiajority group schools aooear to be making 
satisfactory progress in fundarental skills, but minority 
students, particularly from lower socio-economic areas, 
need to perform at a higher level on the fundamental 
skills in order for them to have general high academic 
accomplishment . 

b. VJhere needs are unmet at one level of schooling, the 
opportunity exis+-s for the development of that need at 
the succeeding level. The most fundamental need of 
all for academic success is the ability to communicate, 
particularly via the printed page. The large numbers 
of students who prove to be significantly below grade 
level, and there are such students (at all schools but 
Bullard at least 2p% of the students in the high schools 
are reading one or more gradevS below their e>:p)ected 
accomplishment), indicate that students who prove to 

be deficient in reading may continue to remain deficient. 

c. The District is already devoting a considerable amount 
of time and energy under the conroensatory education 
program and the Mller-Umruh reading program to improve 
the reading skills of all its students, particularly 
minority studonta 

d. The District should undertake study to see to what 
extent these measures hav’^e been successful and to what 
extent other measures, no more costly in money and time, 
may be more productive. 

e. The largest unmet need is reading materials that students 
can read, that are relevant to their lives, and that 

are challenging. 

( 1 ) Further improvement of reading and other skills in 
the social studies area necessitates diffi^rentiated 
reading material in quantity for the various levels. 

(2) Since the State now produces and distributes basic 
and supplementary te^s, little progress can be 
expected until such time as the policy of a single 
basic text per course is modified so that there are 
various offerings for the different reading levels. 
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(3) 



(U) 



Graded readers dor rlc~en”.arv readlnr instruction 
nre ava‘lable« cii th*-'^ state teicts t-hrc'iRh ^rade 
eie:ht that are ar-'/t'-ed for the sccla’ studies 
have 3 . cor.troit'^d vccarufarv at ar'r'roxiTiatel'v the 
expected 'Trace level . 



Students vrlth, reaciaf orcb"* ens becone nrofiressively 
ncre retarded 'n reaai.ar ability as they yo through 
school and tend to ceco?ae nroRressivelv more 
frustrated as th‘"v face ■'^inted rjaterials they 
canjiot 



r* 



(5) there, as or. occasion, a book is used that is 
appropriate as far as vocabularly and reading 
difficulty is concerned, the maturity level may 
be insulting as, for example, with the senior 
high school ci'.^cs te:rtbook used for American 
Government S. 



In the absence of materials from the State the District 
may i-Tish to survey the availability of commerically 
published materials or the feasibility of uroviding time 
during the siammer for teachers to prepare adapted 
instructional materials for the several levels in the 
District. 






(l) Such materials should include or stress ethnic 
groups pertinent to the schools in which the 
materials v/ill find largest use. 

A District effort or District cooperation with other 
agencies in the community mist be undertaken to build 
stronger self-images of minority students. 

(1) This is accomplished in p.art as suggested above 
by having adapted readings stressing the contri- 
butions of the ethnic groups in school attendance 
area and the community. 

(2) It is also accomplished by community action programs 
oL-ressing the cultural contributions of the man^/" 
•racial aixd ethnic groups in the Fresno area. 

(3) Fresno probably is doing something of this nature 
to merit its reputation as an All American City, 
but it needs to expand its acti-vities so that they 
are of a year-long nature rather than having an 
Hispanic- American vjeek, and the like. 

The District may need to search for or develop evaluative 
de"vices which measure more actively the academic achieve- 
ment of different m?.nority students. 
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III. LSARl'ISR NEEDS (continued) 
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B, Sneciric Soci-il Studies Goals. 



1 . No person can recognize the worth and the dignity oX* the 
individual in the abstract unless he feels worthy and 
dignified hinself. 



For the Kimiduo'lind I-!inlow"'^"oungsters this need ic no 
stronger than for the other groups in the coFiinunity, 
but it is more likely to be an urmiet need than for the 
pajorlty children and youths. 



To he?.n young peonle gain a feeling of worth and dignity 
an adeouatc self-image - ic the task of the entire 
curriculun, not the social studies alone. 



(1) But the social studies field has some unioue 
opportunities for helping to meet this unmet need. 

(2) Building respect for one's heritage is an imoortant 
avenue to building a wholesome self -concent. 



2. People become proficient in the process of inquiry by 

engaging directly in the nrocess of inquiry, not by memorizing 
conclusions stemming from the inquiry of mature scholar's . 



a. Pupils need considerable onnortunity to engage in different 
modes of inquirer over long periods of time^ the need 
to develop proficiency in inquiry processes necessitates 
establishing the prone r environment in vjhich inquiry 
can flourish. 



(l) There is li.ttle in the published documents, mB.ny 
of which are old it is true, nor in observations 
and conversation to indicate that attention to 
inquiry processes is widespread in Fresno City 
Schools , 



b. This need exists regardless of the maturity of the 
student and his intellectual capacity. 

(1 ) Opportunities for its development seem to be more 
marked with the more nature youngster and ^^ith 
students in higher socio-economic status. It is 
understandable that teachers frequently believe 
that primary grade children rre incapable of any 
kinds of inquiry and, especially, of independent 
research v/hich so often goes along with the develop- 
ment of inquiry or oc esses. 



IXinmidup - Mnoril.y, middle, upper socio-economic status 
Minlow - >S.nority, low Biild 
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(2) It is obvious that students who have difficulty 
reading liill have difficulty with inquiry 
processes, but successful programs have been 
instituted using adapted inquiry procedures vjith 
ghetto children. 

(3) The need of minority youngsters who may have little 
academic motivation to develop proficiency in 
inquiry is Just as great as for majority youngsters 
and oiten results in striking achievements, more 

so than is the case with conventional, memoriter— 
t-'/pe instruction. 



3.& a. The cultural backgrounds of other nations, the so-called 
Developing Nations, when understood and aopreciated, are 
oarticularly important for the development* of self-concepts 
of students tracing their ancestry from Africa, Mexico, or 
Spain. 

a. Tet, Latin America is not a part of the curriculum until 
the sixth grade, Spain is hardly touched on even in 
seventh and eighth grades, and Africa is not included 
until the ninth grade. 

b. Students with identifiable racial or ethnic backgrounds 
need to have pride established in their heritage Just 
as countries need to take pride in their existence. 

5. Although it is rare for youngsters to anticipate their future 
lives as adults, the intelligent use of the forces of nature 
now and tomorrow will determine whether youngsters will have 
adequate resources and a pleasant and healthful environment. 

a. Probably there is sufficient attention to the study of 
conservation in science and social studies classes, but 
students need additional opportunity to come to grips 
T-7ith problems of environmental health and the intelligent 
use of resources in the urban setting. 

difficult if not iirroossible to have young puoils 
prepared for lives they v/j.ll !Iead a quarter or half century 
hence, but all students will eventually be taxpayers and 
the largest portion of their taxes in the future will probably 
be devoted, as today, to education. 



1 Larry Cuban, Amherst American History Project in Washington, D.C., 
Summer, 1961^. 



a. Bond issues and excess tax levies have met resistance 
in the nation, the state, and Fresno in recent years. 

b. Pupils now in school need to have a thorough understanding 
of the place of education in conten^orary American 
culture and they are not aot to receive that understanding 
anyplace else than the school itself; thus specific units 
or sub-units on the institution of education are justified 
at various levels in the curriculum. 

(1 ) Family motivation and socio-economic status are 
prime factors in determining the extent to which 
individuals will p«ursue further schooling. 

(2) The individual need exists strongly, both for the 
individual's development as well as for his recog- 
nition of the advantages to the nation as a whole. 

(3) Although other cultural agencies than the school 
have a prime responsibility, the school should still 
strive to fill this unmet need to the best of its 
ability. 



7. Contributions to the common good stem from individuals who 
understand the background and workings of political institutions, 
have adequate feelings of political efficacy, and know how to 
function at the appropriate political levels. 

a. For those students who complete the twelfth grade course 
the above needs are probably adequately met, although it is 
possible many or most students are ready for such instruction 
at earlier levels. 

b. For those who do not complete the twelfth grade, the need 
exists as unmet, particularly considering that pupil 
needs appear to be largely unmet by civics instruction in 
the sixth grade and by the length and stress in the eighth 
grade Constitution unit and test. 

8. It is reported that 7$% of the families of youths at Edison 
High School (and presumably also at almost all schools west 
of Highway 99) are on public assistance.^ 



>m^i 



2 Accreditation Repoi*t, Edison High School, February, 1968. 



a. Since approxi^tely 1^% of the students at Edison High 
School are Afro-AF.ericans and since Negro faiqiT'»es tend 
to be matriarchal and typically 2^% - h2% are without 
regular maj.e adul.fS'-'j the need to strengthen the family 
as a basic social institution is a very strong one indeed. 

(1 ) The proportion of children from broken homes is 
higher the lowei* the average family income and 
more than <0^ of black youngsters at age 18 have 

some time, in a fatherless familv. 

(2) The middle-class families are not without needs of 
strengthening the family, because the rate of 
divorce is orobably higher in this group than with 
the members of the lower class whose families are 
sundered by desertion (the poor man’s divorce) or 
are tightly knit by ethnic or religious traditions. 

b. There appears to be an unmet learner need at the upper 
pade and secondary level for most students on the 
importance of the family as an institution. 

9» There is a strong commitment to the development of values in 

the Fresno City Unified. School District. 

a. Spiritual values are not easily developed in public schools 
although ethical values should be as much their goal as 
that of church-affiliated schools. 

b. Virtually all publications relating to the curriculum of 
the Fresno City Unified School District state all^ience 
to the development of values in some form or another. 

c. The need to develop allegience to values appears to be 
nst satisfactorily in Fresno • 

10. Students throughout the world, even high school and junior 

high school students, are learning about the manipulation 

of power. 

a. Fresno has been spared the kinds of tests of power that 
l^ve been conspicuous at Columbia, the Sorbonne, San 
Prancisco State, San Jose State, and elsetirhere. 

(1 ) Th^ may mean that the student need to increase his 
skill in the intelligent use of a responsible sharing 
of power in order to attain justice has been met 
or that it has been allowed to lie quiescent. 



3 Daniel P. Moynihan and Paul Barton. THE NEGRO FAl-ffLY: The Case 

for National Action (V/ashington: U.S. Department of Labor, 1965). 
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b. ParticiDation in student g;overninent and other student 
activities can be an effective means to enhance 
responsible understanding of the nature and function 
of power and can provide effective adjuncts to the 
formal classroom study of political institutions. 

(l) Minority students have a greater unmet need than 
majority students in their feelings of belonging 
and oarticipation in student activities, even 
where they are in the majority in the schools. 

c. See III-B-IU below. 

11. Since the 1 961 Task Force Renort on Economic Education^ 
there has been an upsurge of interest at al.l levels, 
including the third grade content in the California State 
Framework for the Social Studies, 1957-62, the Senesh 
Economic Project at Purdue University which has been printed 
in the SRA Economics Series for the primary grades, and in 
the interest shown by several high school soc ial studies 
staffs in Fresno according to accreditation reports.^ 

a. The display of interest and the fact that economics is 
not offered as a social studies elective and that the 
content appears only incidently in the other social 
studies courses indicates that the need, long felt at 
the high school level, is still unmet. 

b. See II-B-1 1 -c-(l ) above. 

12. Because of the major concern of the District in developing 
loyalty and enlightened patriotism, there are few unmet 
learner needs in this area. 

a. For reasons discussed in II-B-7 and II-B-1 0 above 
minority pupil needs may be unmet even where majority 
pupils needs are adequately met. 

b. Even majority puoils* needs might be better met with some 
modifications in the social studies program. 

! 

. j 



5 Fresno High School, 1-IcLane High School, and Roosevelt High School. 
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13- Conflict between the races and among ethnic grouos may well 
be the most severe domestic problem facing this nation.^ 

a. The use of conciliatory methods to avoid open violence 
and conflict is probably the single greatest need faced 
by people of all ages in this country in the latter 
part of the twentieth century. It is doubtful idiether 
any school or district in the nation is doing what needs 
to be done to meet this need. 

b. The attention given to other cultures and the inter- 
national scene in the K-12 social studies program in 
Fresno would indicate probable success in meeting the 
need in world affairs. 

c. Its success domestically is another thing and depends 

in large part on meeting the need described in III-B-1 above. 

1ii. Perhaps the goal identified in I-B-lh represents adult and 
Establishment thinking rather than adolescent thinking. 

a. Young activists throughout the world have shown their 
impatience with the cultural lag, and many of them are 
anxious to tear down "this rotten world, this sick 
society" now in order to rebuild what they consider to 
be a decent one. These alienated students are often the 
brightest ones, the ones who have had the greatest 
educational opportunities. 

b. From the adult standpoint the viewpoint of the alienated 
youth represents an unmet need - failing to see the 
necessity of achieving balance between social change and 
social stability. 

c. From the adolescent standpoint the need may be a different 
one which recognizes the deficiency in society and compels 
a student commitment to do something constructive (and if 
necessary, destructive) about it. 

1^. The need for esthetic expression exists, and opportunities 
for the kind of enrichment that comes from the appreciation 
of the humanities and the arts can be met partially and in- 
directly in the social studies. 



6 Otto Kerner (chairman), REPOIT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMiESSION ON 

CIVIC DISORDERS (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968). 
Reference is also made to the newly-appointed Presidential Commission 
on Violence in American Life. 
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a. Since there is no reqiiirement in grades 7-127 in the arts 
an apparent xmmet need exists, except to the extent 
that it is being met by the courses in V/orld Huioanities 
which is available to about 8 % of the students or 9 
sections out of 117 sections total in the District high 
schools (except Edison), and the pilot course in American 
Humanities at Hoover High School, available to about 
of that student body (four sections out of twenty-five), 
and the pilot core class at Edison, which is available 
to seniors. 
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"Course Offering Information for Secondary Schools," (Fresno: 
Fresno City Unified School District, January 1968), pp. l^O-Ul . 




LEARK2H STEEDS (continued) 



C, Other considerations 

1 • The behavioral sciences have been expanding their share of 
the social studies field at the expense of history and^ to 
a lesser extent, geography and govemi?ient, and this 

ref J.ects a response to previously unmet needs among the social 
sciences. 



a. To the extent that Fresno is in arrears of nation-wide 
trends in the behavioral sciences, learners in the 
District are not having their needs for social science 
information met by the existing social studies program. 

2. New instructional materials are flooding the market and they 
are based to a considerable extent on new teaching strategies, 
some of which stem from the social studies curriculum 
centers and innovative social science project centers scattered 
throughout the nation. 

a. All those concerned with Fresno youngsters - teachers, 
administrators, parents, etc., - are vitally interested 
in doing the best Job possible to contribute to their 
upbringing and their formal education. 

b. To the extent that good new instructional materials or 
helpful new teachiPig strategies are withheld from students 
in the District, there exists an uniflet need. 

3. It is too early to assess to what extent the passage of the 
Miller and Greene Acts will create new needs or will serve to 
meet learner needs with minimum attention. 

a. The Miller Act should make it possible for the District 
to organize a social studies program that is tailored to 
unique local needs rather than being tied in to the 
entire State by legislative mandates. 

b. The Greene Act, on the other hand, seems likely to 
reverse this process in part and to invite public mis- 
understanding which may serve to frustrate innovative 
programs to meet learner needs. 

The State Social Sciences Study Committee, its eight advisory 
panels, and its field reviewers have worked hard for several 
years to produce a document that represents a distillation 
of the best in the new social studies and the most advanced 
thinking in social science education. 

a. Teachers must be thoroughly familiar with its contents 

and recommendations and must be prepared to put into effect 
the modes of inquiry and concepts through the settings 
recommended or throiigh other pertinent ones. 



b. Until such time as the reports are sufficiently understood 
and implemented, many needs of the learners will be unmet 
because they have not had the benefits of the best of 
what is available in social studies CTirriculum and 
instruction. 

The impact of television and other experiences expanding the 
life space of today's youngsters have cast the traditional 
expanding environment idea of the social studies curriculum 
into question or disrepute. 

a. None of the innovative social studies projects of the 
mid-and late 1960 's are based on the expanding 
environment idea. 

b. To have pupils wait until the fourth grade before any 
serious attention is given to environments other than 
their own or until sixth grade until any extended time 
is available for non-United States studies is to leave 
basic needs of pupils unmet. 




BT TEACHERS IN THE CLASSROOM 



A* General Societal Standards 

1 . Teachers should familarize themselves thoroughly with 

District curriculum documents and then attempt to put into 
practice in the classroom ’ohe same kind of emphasis on the 
central role of rational powers in the educational process 
as these documents manifest, 

a. They should reconsider modes of instruction in order 

to ensure that rational behavior is in the central place 
in the instructional program, 

b, - Teachers should expand their knowledge of curriculum 

and instruction in the social studies, particularly 
innovative ones and develop or improve skills in teaching 
strategies , 



2, Teachers should expand or gain skill in those teaching 

strategies designed to develop in students the respect for 
and skill in use of inquiry in all its modes, 

a. They should become acquainted with the “new social studies" 
wliich stresses inquiry and concepts, 

b. There should be experimentation with some of the innovative 
social studies projects, 

c. The best way to ensure such knowledge is through reading 
social studies and social science works and journals, 
attending conferences and institutes, and becoming 
involved in social studies associations. 



3, There is a need for teachers to understand the nature of 

concepts (as distinguished from generalizations and objectives) 
and to develop skill in guiding the instruction of students 
so that it viill lead to conceptual understandings, 

ii. Teachers should continue to carry out programs of instruction 
using the themes in the existing state and District social 
studies frameworks, 

a. They should assist, under District direction, in the 
up-dating of the themes in use in the District, 

b. In the process, teachers should become familiar with the 
new broader themes in the proposed new social studies 
framework developed by the California State Social Sciences 
Study Committee, 



5. For those studeats in particular need of improving skills 
in the fundamental processes, teachers should use social 
studies materials as vehicles for in 5 )roving these skills. 

a. Secondary teachers working with large numbers of minority 
students should gain proficiency in improving communi- 
cation skills, especially reading. 

b. Social studies teachers should be prepared to develop 
reading materials using social sti:dies content to help 
stMents whose achievement is low in the fundamental 
processes. 

(1) Such materials designed for students in schools >ri.th 
heavy minority populations should stress cultural 
contributions of the minority groups represeir^-Pid. 



Specific Social Studies Goals 

1 „ Teachers should put into practice the generally held verbalized 

goal of respect for the worth and dignity of the individual. 

a. This is particularly iuroortant in schools with large 
minority populations. 

b. The “Brainstorm" publication indicated that students, 
particularly minority students, are not uppermost in 
teachers' minds; it is essential that they be. 

c. Teachers should acquaint themselves with the latest 
information regarding the sociology and social psychology 
of learning. 

d. See IV-B-3A below. 



2. It is important to recognize that the traditional school 
emphasis on factual mastery must give way to the use of 
facts as the raw materials and tools of inquiry and the 
development of generalizations and hypotheses. 

a. Teachers should recognize and encourage the freedom of 
students to learn and to have access to varying viewpoints. 

b. ,. They need to encourage students to use their freedom 

to learn for disciplined scholarship and to use intelligence 
to improve human relations. 

c. Teachers must recognize that average and low ability 
pupils have needs in this area as well as those of above 
average ability. 


















( 1 ) 
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Teachers will need "fco develop the additional skills 
and the patience to help low ability pupils develop 
skills in the nodes of inquiry. 

The need for student understanding of world interdependence 
and of major culture areas of the world is in general being 
met in Fresno. 

a. Greater attention is required to the cultural backgrounds 
of the students conrorising the major ethnic and racial 
groups in Fresno. 

b. Social studies teachers should study the cultures or 
sub-cultures of the principal ethnic groups in the school 
so as to be familiar with their nature, helping minority 
students to appreciate their ethnic identities and to 
capitalize on social studies information relating to 

the Hexican-Americans, to Black history, .^tc., incorpor- 
atmg the contributions of these and other groups to the 
development of contemporary man, in a systematic as well 
as an incidental fashion. 

Social studies teachers should take steps to become informed 
about the changing emphases in conservation - shifting to the 
preservation of a healthful environment in urban areas. 

Teachers should continue to encourage all students, directly 
and indirectly, tc attain as much formal education as possible 
and they should help them to be aware of the necessity of 
life-long learning. 

Teachers should create units, at the various grade levels, 
on the institution of education or incorporate into 
various phases of instruction the idea of the widespread 
benefits of education to nations and to civilization in 
general. 

Sixth grade teachers should try to develop a rationale for 
civics instruction, which now seems to be different in each 
school. 

a. Eighth grade social studies teachers should be able to 
justify in the most rational terms and based on the best 
and latest thinking in social science education the ' 
present unit on the Constitution. 

b. Twelfth grade teachers and the curriculum committee on 
government should take another look at the good course 
in American Government and see if elements of it might 
be appropriate at other grade levels. 
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c. All social studies teachers should familiarize themselves 
with the research on political socialization and attempt 
to incorporate such findings jjito their instruction. 

8. Social studies teachers should cooperate with school 
administrators and District managers in incorporating instruction 
into the social studies program, particularly at upper grade 

and secondary level, on the family as a social institution. 

9. Ethical, moral, and spiritual values: n.a. ‘ 

10v In the process of informing themselves about research on 
political socialization (I7-B-7, above) illuminating the 
common good, teachers need to include familiarizing themselves 
with the concept of political power. 

a. Other comments in I7-B-7 apply for this goal at well. 

11* Teachers should reconsider if adequate attention is given in 
the social studies program to the study of the intelligent 
use of scarce resoin*ces for the general well-being. 

a. If the study of economics is as iTi 5 )ortant as District 
curriculum documents, high school accreditation reports, 
and the National Task Force on Economic Education indicate, 
then additional instruction is called for. 

b. Much in the way of economic instruction can be woven into 
the existing program by teachers without the necessity 
for major reorganization or neiJ or redesigned units. 

12. Although the goal of developing loyaltyseems already reasonably 
well met in Fresno, additional needs seem to exist in updating 
the nature of enlightened patriotism. 

a. The development of patriotism is about the only matter 

of concern in the social studies area among Fresno teachers, 
according to “Brainstorm”, but even it is of concern to 
only a handful of teachers. 

b. Many would interpret patriotism today as requiring a 
stress on law and order. 

(1) Social studies teachers should strive to understand 
the bases for law, order, and justice, and how these 
can be developed in pupils. 



N.a. = not applicable; this indicates that the goal is either 
already being adequately cared for or that the responsibility 
lies elsetfhere. 
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(2) Teachers must recognize that enlightened patriotism 
means that the rule of law must govern a democratic 
society and that neither the extreme emphasis on 
order at the expense of justice nor the emphases 
on one version of justice vjithout regard to the 
rule of law is in the best interests of society* 

Teachers should attempt to modify instruction so as to 
include new concepts in the social studies: conflict, 
conflict resolution, cooperation, social change, cultural 
lag, social stability, etc. 

a. They should carry out instruction to implement the listed 
concepts, such as change, as found in existing elementary 
curriculum guides. 

b. They should be sure that instruction about other cult’ore 
areas is such that students from these cultural back- 
grounds have an opportunity to develop pride in their 
backgrounds and thus enhance their self-images. 

Teachers should modify their instruction, tjhere necessary, 
to broaden social studies instruction to include attention 
to the humanities and the arts for pupil enrichment. 



C. Other Considerations 

1 . Teachers should extend or increase their knowledge of the 
behavioral sciences by study, reading, summer sessions, and 
the like. 

2. Social studies teachers should expand their interest in new 
materials and new strategies of instruction to actually 
learning more about them as in I7-A-2-C. 

3. Teachers should familiarize themselves thoroughly with the 
nature and possible implications of the Miller and Greene 
Acts. 

Ji. They should become thoroughly acquainted with the progress 
reports of the State Social Sciences Study Committee, regard- 
less of whether the final document is adooted by the 
California State Board of Education. 

a. They should be prepared to put into operation the ideas 
of th e SSSSC * 

i>. They should reconsider whether the expanding environment 
theory of curriculum organization is adequate for today's 
demands, particularly at the elementary level. 



BT SCHOOL AttHNISTRATCRS IN SCHOOLS 
A* General Societal Standards 



1 ^ Provide leadership and encouragement to teachers to make 
ratioml behavior the central goal of instruction, in 
practice as well as theory, 

2. Encourage teachers to become acquainted with teaching 
strategies emphasizing inquiry and with innovative social 
studies projects using inquiry. 



a. Provide the environment and assistance to teachers to 
experiment with inquiry. 

b. Obtain sufficient funds in the budget for teacher atten- 
dance at conferences, 

3. Ensile that teachers distinguish between concepts, generali- 
zations, and objectives when they are using existing curriculum 
documents that do not, themselves, use them in a consistent 
fashion. 



h» See that the District thematic approaches are adhered to 
in the classroom and inform new teachers about the themes. 



a. Act as liaison between the classroom teachers and the 
District administrators in developing ner *7 thematic 
approaches to instruction or in becoming conversant with 
the suggested themes of the SSSSC draft framework for 
the social studies, 

b. Assist teachers in attending conferences, participating 

in social studies councils and social science associations, 
etc., in order to become conversant with new thematic 
approaches to the social studies, 

5. Give top priority to the development of skills in the 

functoental processes, without which it is impossible to go 
far in e^aging in inquiry, without which only limited 
success is possible in conceptual and thematic approaches 
to social studies curriculum and instruction, and without 
which a central pui*pose of education of rational behavior 
is quite meaningless , 



a. In addition to assisting teachers to maximum effective- 
ness in in5)arting the fundamental processes to their 
students, school administrators should help their teachers 
rei^orce the standard reading program by incorporating 
social studies content into it. 
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b. In those schools many of which are in low-income minority 
areas, where reading retardation is severe for large 
nuinbers of students, building principals may deem it 
advisable to modify, reduce, or even eliminate portions 
of the social studies program in order to improve the 
reading ability of students. 

(1) Once reading skills are i*easonably up to level 

it is possible to use them to learn social studies 
skills and content. 



B. Specific Social Studies Goals 

1 . Take steps to see that the entire school staff makes the 
goal of respect for the worth and dignity of the individual 
an actuality, particularly in schools with large minority 
populations . 

a. Take steps to inform teachers of the social psychology 
of learning. 

b. Ensure that teachers knovj the importance to the dvavelop- 
ment of an adequate self-image of the sociology of racial 
and ethnic identification. 

c. Ensure that school staffs have an adequate imderstanding 
of the nature of the principal minority groups, cultures, 
and sub-cultures conrorising their student bodies. 

2. Encourage teachers to stress vrith their students the use 

of intelligence and the modes of inquiry (as in V-A-2 above) 
for the improvement of human relations. 

a. See that the school climate is one in which there is an 
atmosphere of disciplined scholarship, i-rith freedom to 
learn and to teach. 

3/h» Continue the general awareness of the need for world inter- 
dependence. 

5. Re. the intelligent use of resources: n.a. 

6. Ensure that counseling and guidance services are adequate to 
help students attain educational goals commensurate with 
their interests, abilities, and motivation. 

7. Cooperate with district managers in the proposal in VII-B-7. 
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8« J/stGruilnc 1io whal} sKT/ent each school needs additional attention 
to the study of the faniily as a social institution and 
incorporate such instruction into the curriculum as necessary. 

9. Re. ethical, moral, and spiiutual values: n.a. 

10. Survey student activities and student government programs 
to determine the extent to which they contribute to 
political experiences, feelings of political efficacy, etc. 

a. flake changes as necessary based on results of the study. 

III high schools which have recommended that courses in 
economics be offered (Fresno and Roosevelt), take steps 
to follovj up on the recommendations. 

a. Tn high schools in which economics is offered as an 

elective, consider the extent to which economic content 
is valuable for all students and could be placed in 
required courses. 

12. Re. loyalty and enlightened patriotism: n.a. 

13. Re. understanding of concepts such as cooperation: n.a. 

1i|.. Since change is one of the concepts in each of the course 
guides for grades one through four and grade six, see that 
classroom instruction provides some attention to devri oping 
an understanding of the concept. 

15 . ProT^de opportunities for interested teachers to cooperate 
to develop humanities-type programs. 

a. At Hoover High School, study the situation to see what 
extent the advantages of World Humanities and American 
Humanities could be made available to students of 
average and below average ability. 



G. Other Considerations 

1. Encourage teachers to enlarge their knowledge of the behavioral 
sciences through intra— school in-service education programs, 
obtaining school subscriptions to behavioral science and other 
appropriate journals. 

2. Encourage teachers to familiarize themselves with the new 
instructional mater5.als and teaching strategies as in 7-A-2. 
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3. Familiarize themsel\'’es thoroijghly with the nature and possible 
implications of the IUller and Greene Acts and be prepared 
to assist teachers in doing the same. 

U. Provide leadership and assistance so that teaches concerned 
with social studies are thoroughly acquainted with the progress 
reports of the SSSSC. 

a. In elementary schools, see that one or more teachers are 
appointed to act as the experts on the State Social 
Sciences Study Committee and who can assist other 
teachers in understanding its provisions. 

b. Bicourage teachers and provide them the necessary leader- 
ship and assistance to their teachers in re-examining 
the" environment theory of social studies curriculuja 

and assessing its appropriateness. 




BT DISTRICT MAITAGERS ACROSS SCHOOLS 
A. General Societal Standards 

^ • I^ovide leadership to develop an exolicit District ohilosoohy 
supporting rational behavior. 



a. The leadership should be directed to getting various 
stafi members together to undertake such a task. 

b. Similar leadership is needed to revamo social studies 
curriculum guides at all levels and for all subjects. 

2. ^ovide in-service workshops on inquiry training for teachers 
in the social studies area and provide for expanded follow- 
up supervisory or consultant service to teachers wiio wish 
assistance in developinf sld.ll in the use of inquiry in 
their classrooms. 

a. Increase the number of innovative social studies projects 
in which the District is involved, such as the Amherst 
History Project (high school and junior high school), the 
University of Georgia Anthropology Project (grades l-ij) 
or the Anthropology Curriculum Study Project (high school), 
the Taba-San Francisco State Social Studies Project 
(grades 1-6), the Crabtree-UCLA Geography IVoject (elementary) 
or the High School Geography Project, the Educational 
Development Corporation Projects (grades 1-12), etc. 

h» Inform parents and the public of the nature of the new 
social studies and of the place of inquiry and factual 
information in modern education. 

3» Provide leadership to revanro the curriculum guides to give 
adequate and proper attention to concepts. 

a. Ensure that sufficient time is available for subject 
coordinators and other such personnel and for curriculujn 
committees to work effectively. 

b. This may mean exploring several possibilities for teachers 
to engage in curriculum work; long-term release tirn.e, 
short-term substitutes, summer compensation, etc. 

c. Ensure that the term, concept, is used consistently through- 
out the curriculum documents in keeping with the best 
current thinking of social science educators. 
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Ij. Provide leadership to disseirlnate information about the ' 
themes suggested in the proposed social studies framework 
of the State Social Sciences Study Committee. 

a. Provide meetings, conferences, or workshops to acquaint 
teachers and school personnel thoroughly with the contents, 
including themes, of the SSSSC framework. 

b. Provide leadership and the means (consultants, additional 
time, or release time, funds, etc.) for updating themes 
embracing the Fresno social studies program. 

5 . Go to the community to inform it jf the importance of the 
necessary financial sacrifices to provide a soiind educational 
program including attention to the fundamental processes 

and to innovations. 

a. Provide leadership and consultant, coordinator, and 
supervisorial assistance to give impetus to classroom 
teachers to help students develop competence in the 
fundamental processes. 

6. District managers should initiate a comprehensive research 

and development program, or expand the one already in existence, 
in order to assess the success of experimental programs in 
the social studies, both those already undervjay and those 
which may be initiated. 

a. There are several experimental social studies projects 
in the District, but no program for sj^tematic assessment 
and development such as would obtain under an R. and D-^* 
program. 

b. The systems analysis approach to curriculum work should 
be considered a part of the initial R. and D. program. 



B. Specific Social Stuides Goals 

1. Have District-tJide "frorkshops, if necessary, to acquaint 

teachers with the social psychology of learning, the sociology 
of racial or cultural identification, the nature of self- 
image, etc., in order to make the goal of respect for the j 

worth and dignity of the individual a reality in practice. 

a. Since the needs of ALL students must be met, be they 
academically retarded or scholastically accelerated, 
members of the dominant Anglo-Saxon majority with well ‘ 

developed self-images or of a minority facing something 
of an identity crisis, it is patently impossible to care 
for these needs with a single prescribed curriculum and 
instructional materials . 
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* Research and Development 
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b, A system need, then, is for flexibility and local 
autonomy in planning curricula and in selecting 
instructional materials . 

(1) A similar system need exists in providing subject 
coordinator and consultant services for such 
planning and selection and for in-service training 
programs to upgrade teachers. 

(2) A further system need is indicated in terms of pro- 
viding opportunities for various types of students 
to learn from one another about the -oluralistic 
cultural groups in this nation. The need is for 
improved integration of these groups, for the 
benefit of all. 

(a) The Coleman Report clearly spells out the 
advantages of integrated education for white 
and black students alike, as well as for 
other ethnic groups,^ and shoirjing that the home 
background of the students is a vital factor 
in providing educational motivation. 

(b) Disadvantaged students attending schools where 
the motivational level is high tend to shift 
in the direction of the higher motivation, but 
children from educationally advantaged home 
backgrounds do not deteriorate academically 
when placed in schools with substantial numbers 
of disadvantaged children. 

(c) The Open Enrollment Program tends to remove 
already well-motivated students from Edison, 
and to an exbent Roosevelt, and leave those 
schools T-jith the hopeless, low aspiration level 
cited in Edison High School's I960 accreditation 
report. Students in the other high schools do 
not migrate to Edison or Roosevelt under the 
Open Enrollment Progrem. The same can be said 
of other schools west of Highway 99 • 

(d) There appears to be a syErtem need for a better 
integrated faculty, too, although commendations 
are in order for the number of minority teachers 
employed in the District. Much as Black and 
Chicano teachers are needed in V/estside and 
Southside schools, the;" are also needed in the 
Anglo-dominant schools east and north. 




1 EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTTOIITY- 
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In addition to the leadership suggested in iy-A-2 to help 
teachers provide opportunities for pupils to e' ^age in 
meaningful inquiry. District managers should assist teachers 
and pupils to use intelligence to improve human relations • 

a. In order for there to be the proper climate for disciplined 
scholarship there must be protection of the freedom to 
learn and to teach, 

fa. District managers should see that the various statements 
on the teaching of controversial issues are available 
in a District philosophy or statement, if one is not 
already available, 

c. Inform the parents and the public of the importance of 
such statements and provide an atmosphere of support 
for the use of intelligence, disciplined scholarship, 
in the pursuit of tnith, 

d. Support teachers and other staff members who, in the 
pursuit of truth and through disciplined scholarship, 
may arouse the unreasonable opposition of extremist 
groups in the community. 



Be alert to possible changes in social studies curriculum 
and instruction which might introduce student contacts to 
other cultures, particulary Eastern ones, at even earlier 
grades than is now the case in Ptesno, 

Provide leadership to see the curriculum committees are aware 
of and attentive to new thrusts in the r.onservation of 
resources - namely, the expansion of conservation to include 
the urban setting and concern with environmental problems 
of pollution, etc. 

Direct curriculum committees to include units on the study 
oi* ©ducation as an institution and its historical development 
in the programs at the elementary, junior high, and senior 
high scliool levels, 

a. Such units should be well articulated so that they com- 
plement each other adequately and avoid any possibility 
of students feeling that the content is repetitious. 

Make a thorough study of civics in the district, particularly 
the eighth grade Constitution test. 

a. ViTith the Miller Act soon to become effective, the sixth 
grade civics requirement is no longer mandatory and could 
be dropped until the study of civics instruction in the 
district has been completed. 



b. Consider the iiiQ)lications of research in the area of 
political socialization in the civics study. 

c. Charge curriculum coiranittees to investigate materials 
on government coming out of the social studies 
curriculum centers at Cam^ie-Mellon University and 
Purdue University. 

d. With the possible elimination of the District-iTide eighth 
grade Constitution test, charge the curriculum committees, 
follovjing the leads in b. and c. above, to redesign 

the eighth grade social studies course. 



Re-examine the elective Sociology for Living course in the 
several high schools and determine if the content is of 
value to all students and, if so, take sueps to make it more 
mdely available. 

Continue improving, where necessary, the present balanced 
and cooperative endeavor on moral, ethical, and spiritual 
values . 

The study of civici* instruction mentioned above (VI-B-7) would 
of course, include investigation of the degree to which 
students come to grips with the concept of political power. 

Consider the extent to which instruction in economics needs 
to be expanded in the District and what kinds of economics 
should be included. 

a. Re-^exatnine the school accreditation reports requesting 
electives in economics. 

b. Consider whether electives in economics at various high 
schools are adequate to develop economic literacy. 

Inform parents and the comrmxnity about the school’s role in 
the development of enlightened patriotism. 

a. Support teachers in their efforts, as explaiixed in IV- 
B-12-b. 

b. See also VI-B-7 and VI-B-10. 

Provide leadership to add new iteiiis to the list of concepts 
already published by the District (see I-A-3, II-A-3, and 
III-A-3 above), including such ones as conflict, conflict 
resolution, cooperatioii, mediation, etc. 
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a. Provide institutes, conferences, workshops, etc., to 
enable teachers to be more Successful in helping 
students develop concepts, particularly concents 
such as conflict resolution. 



1li. See that classroom instruction provides adequate attention 

to the concepts in the elementary courses of study, including 
the concepts of social change and stability, or see that 
courses of study include only those concents which are 
going to be a part of the instructional urogram. 

a. Actually since change and stability are such vital 

concepts in the social studies program, these concents 
should not only be taught, implementing what is now in 
the elementary courses of study, but attention should 
be given to these concepts (along with others) at the 
secondary level as well. 

15* Provide leadership to survey the extent to which additional 
huiaanities-type programs at schools in addition to Hoover 
High School are desirable. 

a. Surveys should investigate the extent to which such 
programs could be extended to other grade levels. 



C. Other Considerations 

1. Devise means, through special institutes, lectures, workshops, 
conferences, etc., so that teachers and other personnel can 
have the opjDortunity to increase their knowledge of the 
behavioral sciences. 

2. Provide leadership for teachers to become better acquainted 
\T±th nei-r instructional materials and new teaching strategies. 

a. Encourage pilot programs and experimentation to assess 
the worth of them. 

b. Inform the public of need for and nature of research and 
development and for innovation in the social studies. 

3. Curriculum ^ecialists and subject matter coordinators should 
become thoroughly familiar i-rith the Miller and Greene Acts 
and provide leadership and consultant services to teachers 

in their efforts to become acquainted with the Acts. 

a. Parents and the public should be informed about the inade- 
quacies and limitations of standardized testing data and 
the problems of generalizing from it about overall academic 
achievement, particularDy with respect to the performance 
of certain minority groups. 
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b. Parents and the public should be enlightened on the 

Eiatter of understanding the various kinds of statistics 
and norms and in interpretating standardized test data. 

h- The social studies coordinator y and other concerned cuiriculum 
personnel, should become sufficiently well acquainted iri.th 
the work of the SSSSG and, in particular, its April, 1966, 
progress report and subsequent drafts, to be of service to 
tectchers in familiarizing themselves with the documents. 

The District should provide additional time for the social 
Suudies coordinator to be able to render maximum assistance 
to all teachers, K-12. 

a. The additional time should enable the coordinator to 

give more time to work with elementary teachers and thus 
help them in assessing the validity of the expanding 
environment theory of social studies curriculum. 

6. In genial, provide time for supervisory, coordinating, and 
consultant services to give needed assistance to teachers, 
to develop better articulation, etc. 

a. Articulation among the various elements in the curriculum 
is a system need. 

(1 ) Coordination between elementary schools and secondary 
schools seems to be by chance, in large part because 
the social studies coordinator has nowhere near 
enough time available to him to do lAiat is expected. 

(2) In at least one Junior high school, teachers 
commented that articulation was better between the 
sixth and seventh grades than it was between the 
seventh and eighth grades or between eighth and' 
ninth grades. 

(3) The previous atten^t at articulation among fifth, 
eighth, and eleventh grades U.S. history courses 
appears to be breaking doi-m as the previously agreed 
upon respective emphases on the personalities in 
the colonial and (to a lesser extent) later periods 
for the fifth grade, exploration and the history of 
the United States through the Civil War for the 

eighth grade, and the emphasis ■ on the post-Reconstruction 
period in the eleventh grade give way to surveys in 
both eighth and eleventh grades. 
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b. Yet another general ^stem need is in the means available 
to help teachers do a better .70b of instructing, 

(1) This seems to be particularly true at the elementary 
level where teachers rarely can become specialists 
and where, in most schools, they must try to be 
broadly proficient in a number of areas. 

(2) Practically every grade-level group in every school 
visited mentioned the need for usab 3 .e course guides 
that would help teachers locate materials for various 
reading and interest levels, plan activities for 

all types of students, and orovide other practical 
suggestions. 



VII. BI PARENTS IN HOMES 



A. General Societal Standards 

1 . Cooperate with school in action as well as words to make 
rational behavior the central goal of instruction. 

2. Attearot to understand the role of inqiiiry in the new 
social studies. 

3« Atterq)t to understand the nature of concepts and the 
inquiry-conceptual approach to instruction. 

a. Understand the importance of innovation in the social 
studies curriculum and the relationship of inquiry and 
concepts stressed in the new social studies to facts and 
specific information stressed in the traditional social 
studies program. 

U. Give general support as indicated above and give general 

financial support for the necessary intra-District dissemination 
of information about thematic and other innovative 
approaches to instruction and for in-service education 
programs. 

Since the Coleman Report suggests that the home and the 
socio-economic environment of the learner are all important 
in academic achievement, then the primary contributions of 
parents to teaching the fundamental processes is in the 
general area of supportiveness for education in general and 
for these processes in particular. 



B. Specific Social Studies Goals 

1 • Cooperate with the school efforts to expand the pupils ' 
notions of their dignity and worth. 

{ 

a. Parents should not only encourage their own youngsters, j 

regardless of whether of minority or majority background, ! 

but they should provide by example the extension of 
respect for the worth and dignity of the individual to 
all other peoples. 

2. Recognize that the school has a responsibility to all students 
and to the pursuit of knowledge to explore many areas, 
including occasional ones which may question cherished 
beliefs of some people. j 

i 

3A. Re. world interdependence and Eastern and Western culture | 

areas: n.a. t 
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By exasrole, demonstrate concern for the conservation of 
natural resources and the improvement of environmental 
health. 

6. Encourage youngsters to respect learning and the value of 
education. 

7. Support the school in its efforts to revamp the curriculum 
under the Miller and Greene Acts. 

8. Give general support for the idea that the preservation and 
enhancement of the family is dependent in part on the study 
in school of the family as a social institution. 



9. Cooperate with community and school in developing moral, 

ethical, and spiritual values, emphasizing those values that 
the family is in the best position to develop and respecting 
the efforts of the community and school to develop those 
values which each is most capable of developing, 

10. Re. the use of power to gain justice: n.a. 

11. Re, understanding the scarcity concept in economics: n.a. 

12. Cooperate with the school in developing enlightened patriotism, 
especially in these times in which extremist views of either 
super-patriot or near-anarchist are more apt to attract public 
attention. 

a. Attempt to understand the necessary balance among law, 
order, and justice. 

13 . Cooperate with the school in helping youngsters understand 
the nature of cooperation, conflict, and conflict resolution. 

a. Recognize that these concepts can be studied at a 

variety of levels: home, neighborhood, community, region, 
nation, and world. 

lii. Re, knowledge of the balance between social change and social 
stability: n.a. 

15- Support school programs by recognizing and understanding that 
the school has a responsibility to provide for more than 
the fundamental processes, including interdisciplinary 
programs leading to enrichment in the area of humanities 
and the arts. 
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C. Other Considerations 

1* Re* behavioral sciences; continue general support of inno- 
vations in the schools* 

2* Re* new instructional materials and teaching strategies: 
continue general support of innovations in the schools* 

3* Re* the Miller and Greene Acts: continue attempts at general 
enlightenment in school matters, avoiding hasty overgenerali- 
zation about standardized test results - 

ii* Re* the work of the State Social Sciences Study Committee: 
continue efforts at general enlightenment on school matters, 
particularly in the area of well-thought-out innovations* 

5* Re* expanding environment theory of curriculum: the same 
as ^•Ax above. 
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VIII. BY LEADEaS IIT THE COl'lMONITY 



A. General Societal Standards 

1-5. General public support for various innovations in social 

studies curriculum and instruction and approval of the idea 
that professional educators are in the best position to 
make decisions regarding specific urograms and innovations. 

a. See also VII-A-1 

B. Specific Social Studies Goals 

1 . Undertake short-range and continuous communit 7 pro^ams 
to translate verbal goals of respect for the individual 
into action programs. 

a. See III-A-5-g above. 

2. Recognize that the public schools are a public enterprise 
representing all segments of society and that the freedom 
to learn and even to explore sensitive areas must be pro- 
tected for the benefit and welfare of all. 

3/U. Recognize that diversity in community and school are healthy 

means of developing necessary twentieth century interdependence 
and understanding of all cultures. 

a. Support for the schools in their efforts in this direction 
is imperative. 

5. Enlist the cooperation of the school in community action 
programs to improve the environment. 

6. Continue cooperating with the schools during Public Schools 
Week and make such cooperation a year-round enterprise. 

7. Realize that contributions to the common good must be accom- 
plished in accordance with the other goals of education 

and in line with the fruits of modern research. 

a. Realize, also, that such traditional barriers or rites 
of passage as the eighth grade Constitution tests which 
were appropriate for rural societies of the past may 
no longer have validity in the 1960's and 1970's. 

8. Re. study of the- family as a social institution: n.a. 
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9. Continue to coonerate with the family and the school in 
the fullest development of moral, ethical, and spiritual 
values, recognizing that such values cannot be developed 
by one of these agencies alone. 

10. The same as VIII-B-7 above. 

11. Re. the use of power to gain justice: n.a. 

12. Cooperate with the school, in similar fashion to the role 
of parents in VII-B-12 above, in developing enlightened 
patriotism. 

13/1 It- Support the school in its attempts to use important but not 
necessarily conventional social studies concepts such as 
cooperation, conflict resolution, social change, social 
stabiiity, and the like. 

a. Recognize that school may have to probe tender social 
areas and social issues and that it is vital for the 
education of youngsters that the school does. 

15- Cooperate with the schools in enhancing the student’s 
enrichment . 

a. Since the school cannot provide all the opportunities 
for enrichment, even in the broad curriculum offerings 

it is incumbent on the community to try to prov?^de oppor- 
tunities in the form of museums, art galleries, exhibitions 
concerts, displays, etc., for such broadening. 

b. Programs for such enrichment are particularly important for 
adult students. 

c. Cooperation also extends to moral and financial support 
for adult education programs, continuing education, etc. 

C. Other Considerations 

1/2 and 3/U. Provide the same general support as discussed for 
parents, VII-C-1 ,2,3,jb,5» 

5. Support school officials in their attempt to provide balanced 
and reasonable curricula under the Miller Act. 

a. Avoid the temptation to generalize from the limited 
information from future test results published under 
the Greene Act, 



HIST(HICAL DETAIL 



Most of the factors pertinent to this section have already been 
incorporated into the classification matrix in rather specific detail. 

The social studies are nov< in the midst of great ferment; the curriculum 
revolution •jdiich b^an a decade ago in mathematics, the natural 
sciences, and foreign language is now in its early stages in the social 
studies. The ferment is so great that satisfactory or good programs 
of a few years ago are quickly becoming obsolescent. Typical of any 
newly emerging field, the social studies has a future direction that 
cannot be clearly charted, yet it is definitely away from the conven- 
tional program of the oast half century i-ri.th history as the core and the 
stressing of mastery of facts and specific information. It is difficult 
to gain information about the various projects in the social studies 
and the outputs of the various social studies curriculum centers, and 
it is even more difficult to obtain a satisfac"bory perspective on all 
the innovations. Much of the commentary in the classification matrix 
is iTi5>lied criticism of the social studies program in Fresno, but the 
criticism must be seen in the context of the very latest and best 
thinking in social science education. Accordingly, few schools or 
districts in the nation would measure up very highly. 

Although schools and teachers in the Fresno City Schools are 
involved in very few of the innovative programs in the social studies 
(and there should be a much greater but selective involvement) it is 
not necessary for the District to participate in all or even a large 
number of the national projects nor even to study and assess them in 
order to decide which is best for Fresno. The State Social Sciences 
Study Committee has spent several years surveying the contributions of 
the various national projects and has come out with a lengthy progress 
report which represents a distillation of the best of the social studies 
projects to date in the United States. From this Fresno could obtain 
much information in the form of guidelines in revising its social 
studies program which should, of course, be thoroughly evaluated after 
it is in operation. Because the final report of the SSSSC has not 
been released and because the composition of the State Board of Education 
has changed considerably since the SSSSC was first appointed, the impact 
of the new state framework for the social studies is unknown. The 
nature of the progress report of the SSSSC has been discussed rather 
fully above and needs no further elaboration here. 

Two pieces of legislation enacted by the California State Legislature 
during its 1968 session have also been discussed rather fully in the 
classification matrix. The Miller Act removing specific legislative 
mandates on the cuiriculum and the Greene Act requiring mandatory tests 
in the sixth or eighth grade and the twelfth grade, the results of which 
are to be published, are both unknowns as far as their long-range impact 
and implications are concerned. 

Even though the basic social studies program found throughout most 
of the nation today was established over ^0 years ago, it has never 
remained static and there has been a slow process of evolution in the 
social studies from 191 6 to the mid-1960’s. Now, however, the social 
studies curriculum and instruction area is in a process of revolution. 
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SECOND SIADE SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS. OUR COm^IITy AND CITY: THE 
INTERRELATEDNESS OF COMMWilTY LIFE. Fresno: Fresno County 
Schools, 1965* 

THIRD GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS. EF^’ECT OF GROirJTH AND CHJLNO: m 
COMMUNITIES, DIFFERENCES AMONG COMMUNITIES EJ THE STATE, IN 
THE NATION, AND IN THE WORLD. Fresno: Fresno County Schools, 1965* 

THE FOURTH GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES UNIT. CALIFORI4IA: ITS RELATION TO 
THE WESTERN STATES, THE NATION, AND THE IvORLD. Fresno: 

Fresno ^ity Unified School District, 196h. 

STORY OF FRESNO CITY AND COUNTY, PARTS I II, Tentative Chide, 

Social Studies, Grade Fresno: Fresno ^ity Unified School 
District, 1958 • 

STORY OF FRESNO CITY AND COUNTY, PART III. Social Studies, Grade U. 
Fresno: Fresno ^ity Unified School District, 1961, 

STUDY OF LIFE IN LATIN AMERICA. THE SIXTH GRADE SCCTAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM* Fresno: Fresno County Schools, 196U. 

GE0C21APHY 7 COURSE OF STUDY: THE GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE, THE MIDDLE 

EAST, AND THE miTERPANEAU BASIN. Fresno: Fresno City Unified 
School District, n*do 

U.S. HISTORY 8. Fresno: Fresno City Unified School District, 1963-6^.. 

WORLD GEOGRAPHY I-II: ASIA, AFRICA, UTIN AMERICA, SOVIET UNION - 
Fresno: Fresno City Unified School District, May 1962# 

PROPOSED U.S. HISTORY COURSE CHART. Fresno: Fresno City Unified 
School District, September 1956, 

AI4ERICAN GOVERNMENT I II. Fresno: Fresno City Unified School 
District, n.d. 



AVIATION. A Guide for Teaching Social Studies, Grade 6, Fresno: 
Fresno Unified School District, n.d, 

CHRISTfiAS AROUND THE WORLD. A unit of Study, Social Studies, Grade 
3o Fresno: Fresno City Unified School District, 1961, 



CONCEPTS IN HISTCHY AND GSQ®APHY, GRADE 5. Fresno: Fresno City 
Unified School District, 1963. 

CONCEPTS IN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, GRADE 6. Fresno: Fresno City 
Unified School District, 1963. 

COURSE OFFERING INFORf-tATION FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Fresno: Fresno 
City Unified School District, January 1968. 

DIRECTORY OF THE FRESNO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. Fresno: 
Fresno City Unified School District, 1967. 
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Dull, Ray et al. 01^ RICAN HFRTTACSt WiDES K-6. A C-uide for 
Teachinp. Fresno: Fresno City Unified Rchool District, 1963 • 

A HTSTORY OF ^BSNO- Re-'/ised Edition. Fresno: Fresno City 
Unified School District, 1965. 

INNOVATION AT ViAV-ONA JIRIIOR HTQi SCHOOL: ^LEXIBLF TEACH'^NO. Fresno: 
Wawona Junior Hiph School, 196?. 

Project Desi^. BRA INSTORE. Fresno: Ihteraf^ency Planning for Urban 
Educational Needs, 1966. 

ELF^5ENTARy SCHOOLS AND THIEIR SPECIAL FRO^A^S. Fresno: 



Tjiterapency Planninp for Urban Educational Needs, 196d. 

ILLNESS ABSENC-S. Fresno: Interas^ncy Plannirif? for 



Urban Eclucational Needs, 19^. 

OVERVIEI'^. Fresno: Interap^ncy Planning for Urban 



Educational Needs, 1968. 

. PRODUCT SFFCIFICATIGNS. Fresno: Interagency Planning 
for Urban Educational Needs, 1968. 



. SCHOOL POPULATES BY MAJOR ETHNIC GROUPS. Fresno: 
Interagency Planning for U^ban Educational Needs, 1968. 

, SOCIO-ECONOMIC DATA, 1967-68. Fresno: Interapency 
Planning for Urban Educational Needs, 1968. 

STUDENT "SPF.AK-UP", Fresz^o: Interagency Planning for 
Urban Educational Needs, 1968- 

SUPPLEMENT TC PRODUCT SPECIFICATIONS. Fresno: Tnter- 
agency Planning for Urban Educational Needs, 1968. 

TASK FORCE INTRODUCTORY STUDY DATA. Fresno:- Interagency 
Plihning for Urban Educational Needs, 1968. 

SELF-STUDY ACCREDITATION REPORTS. 

Bullard High School, March 1966. 

Edison High School, February 1968. 

Fresno High School, March 1966. 

Hoover High School, March 1967 . 

T-fcLane High School, I'larch 196U. 

Roosevelt High School, Roosevelt, Viarch 196U. 

SPECIAL DAY OBSERVANCFkS . Fresno: Fresno City Unified School 
District, 1961. 

SUGGESTOTS FOR ENRICHMENT. Fresno: Fresno City Unified School 

District, n.d. 

Social Studies, Grade W. 

Social Studies, Grade V. 

Social Studies, Grade VT . 




1. This and S'‘^EAK-UP were received too late to be analyzed. 
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SURVEY 0^ DTF^ER^2^^T H?0C}RA*‘5§j PROJECTS A!’D OP.OAN^ZATXC^AL PA'n’RRNS 
IN FRESNO 01*^7 "^JT=*TKD SCHOOL PTSTJ^TCT PR.^HS^TARY SCHOOLS. 
Frosnot Fresno ^^n 2 .TiJSci SchooX Di.str'ic'fcy 19^^® 



TEACHINO TECHNIQUES VSSD BY VARIOUS TSACHSRS OF ETOHTH ^ADE SOCTAL 
SCPNCS. Guide to '-Method Teaching Current Events List of 
"Things To Do". Fresno: FresiiQ City Unified School District, 1952. 

VJE LFfE BY VALUrrS. Fresno: Fresno City Unified School District, 1957® 



Interviews were held with teachers and adininistrators at the follow*" 
ing sixteen schools, the Instructional Materials Center was visited twice, 
two conferences were held vjith '“Ir. 'lampton Sawyers, the District oocial 
Science Coordinator, and several conferences were held with Dr. Edward 
Eo Hawlrins and Itr. VJilliani P. Booth of the Design staff. 

Centennial Eleinsntary School; April l8, 1968® 

Columbia Elementary School; I‘5ay 20, 1968 
Easterby Elementary School; May 20, 1968. 

Franklin Elementary School; April 22, 1968. 

L incoln Elementary School; April 22, 1968. 

Jackson Elementary School; May 2, 1968. 

Malloch Elementary School; May 20, 1968. 

VJishon Elementary School; April l8, 1968. 

Fort Miller Junior High School; April l8, 1968. 

Irwin Junior High School; April 22, 1968® 

Sequoia Junior High School; May 3^ 1968® 

Wawona Junior High School; May l6, 1968. 

Edison Hi^ School; April 22, 196o® 

Hoover Senior High School; May l6, 1968. 

Me Lane Senior High School; April l8, 1968. 

DeVJolf Continuation Hi^^ School; May l6, 1968. 
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Although no accurate record of teachers interviewed was ke t , 
anK>ng the faculty personnel with whom conferences were held or 
observations made were: 



Centennial 

Columbia 

Easterby 

Franklin 

Jackson 

Lincoln 

Kalloch 

Wishon 

Fort Miller 

IrvTin 

Seouoia 

Wawona 

Edison 

Hoover 

HcLane 

DeWolf 



Mark W. Tibbs ^ Virginia Alexander, Lawrence E. Calvert 
Pumphrey McBride, Dale Sorensen 

Albert L. Pepper, Dallas E. Aubery, Francelia W. Camenter 
Albert L. Pratt, Richai'd Firpo, Gerald Weber, Walter Casabian 
EayDull, James A. Watt, Barbara Trettin, Della Orndoff 
C. Larry Riordan 

Boyd Cline, Helen Teichman, Betty Samuelson, 

R. Kenneth Jones, William J. Vfalker, Eduinund H. Dull 
Lesta Harter, Donald Sheets 

William J. I*3icka, Martin Mazzoni, Howard Zenimura, James 
Fletcher, Alan Lubic, Nyle Reed 

E. H. Herzberg, Betty Boos, John Joseoh Wenzel, Albina Romera 

Glen Rathwick, Dale Kef f el 

James Larson, Cecil Smith 

Richard P. Neal, Dale Hewlett 

Chester Slate, Donald Messer li, V/allace Taylor 

Elmer Cranmer, Tom Jorgenson 



Although not contributing directl;/ as input data, a number of 
publications by the National Council for the Social Studies, the Educational 
Policies Commission, the Kerner R^ort, the Coleman Report, and many 
more that were cited in the footnotes of the classification matrix all 
had their impact on the study* 



SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 



Many specific solutions for the various learner and system needs 
are to be found, either explicitly or implicitly, in the sections in 
the classification matrix dealing with the operations required to meet 
identified educational needs: 17 - By Teachers in the Classroom^ 

V - By Administrators in Schools; and VI - By District Managers Across 
Schools. Recapitulating or reorganizing these it is possible to identify 
those solutions that relate rather specifically to the social studies: 

1 . Provide additional time and compensation for social studies 
curriculum development and revision: additional time for the 

social science coordinator or perhaps the appointment of 
additional personnel to handle social science coordination, 
and time and/or compensation for teachers to devote to 
curriculum development. 
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2« TaJce a. " v&ty cXose look a"fc "blio enfciro social stiiciiGs program^ 
spbjocbipg 6V6ry part ol it to closo scrutiny in liglit 
of the very best information available. This should be 
paralleled with a careful study of the new state framework 
for the social studies^ in draft or final form, prepared by 
the State Social Sciences Study Committee. 

3. AHot for considerable flexibility in the programs at the 
various schools to reflect their unique needs. Flexibility, 
local determination, and innovation are the hallmarks of 
the Miller Act. 

ii. Develop usable curriculum guides and locate social studies 
materials that cover a range of reading levels, preparing, 
if necessary, special materials where they are not commercially 
available. 

5- Take advantage of the social studies as a means of helping 
students develop skills in the fundamental processes by using 
social studies content to enhance the reading program. Use 
social studies as a vehicle for the all-important task of 
helping students develop their self-image adeouately by 
including Black history, Hispanic culture, etc., in the social 
studies program. Social studies teachers can take the lead 
in organizing regular exchange programs between minority and 
majority schools so that both groups of students will have 
better opportunities to interact with each other, opportunities 
that are now available to the few students from minority areas 
that attend majority schools under the Open Enrollment Program 
and to the athletes in secondary schools. These kinds of 
contacts are far too limited and there is a need for more 
extensive interaction. The exchanges could involve groups 
of students who would trade places on a regular, perhaps 
monthly basis, attending classes and participating in the 
normal school routine. The logical places to start would be 
the J 2th grade American Government classes and the eighth 
grade U.S. history and civics classes. 



Csrtain other solutmns are not unique to the social studies but 
have benefits for the entire program, and they should be mentioned: 

1 . Develop an extensive research and development program to 
encourage ^ovation in curriculum and instruction and to 
assess it in a systematic fashion. 

2. Upgraoe assignments to Westside schools along the lines suggested 
to the Fresno Teachers Association by Mr. McBride of Columbia 
School. The V/estside schools tend to be training grounds for 
new teachers, who, after two or three years escperience, transfer 
iu sizeable numbers to other schools in the ^^better** parts of 
Fresno. The Westside students (as well as culturally different 
and the unmotivated regardless of residence) need and deserve 
the most experienced and creative teachers no less than do 
other average or more favored students. 
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3« To reduce the problems of segregated schooling that nov; 

exist the District inay need to establish three or four mini- 
educational parks, strategically located so as to drav: from 
a broad spectrum of socio-economic levels. 
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TF-16 Social Science 



MJCR COHCLUSIONS IDISJTIFISD BT PROJECT STAFF 



16 - 1 . 
16 - 2 . 
16 - 3 . 

16- ii. 

16- 5. 
16- 6. 
16 - 7 . 

16- 8. 
16 - 9 . 



16- 10. 



16- 11. 



16- 12. 



16- 13. 



16- 1U. 



There needs io be a sysieinatic means of uograding ■teacher 
coiroetence through in-ser-ulce education programs in the 
neiv social studies. 



Learners should be given ample onocrtunitv to develon 
concepts in the social science^ ^particularly in ,iunior and 
senior high school grades. 

Minority students, oarticularly from lower socio-economic 
areas, need to oerform at a higher level on the fundamental 
skills, especially reading, in order for them to have 
general high academic accomplishment. 



The district may need to search for or develop evaluative 
de-vlces which measure more act5.vely the academic achievement 
of different minority students. 

More courses in the arts need to be offered and to more 
students . 



Teachers should be prepared to develop reading materials 
using social studies content. 

Teachers should acquaint themselves I'Jith the latest 
information regarding the sociolcgy and social psychology 
of learning. 

Social studies materials should be provided at the reading 
level of the child expected to use them. 

Teachers need to understand the importance of the student's 
solf -concept as a contributory factor to academic achievement. 



The social studies program should include more on the sub- 
cultures in the United States. 

The district needs to determine the value of the district- 
wide eighth grade Constitution test. 

Fresno students need a better understanding of what is 
meant by political power. 

The curriculum at both elementary and secondary level should 
include more economics. 

The social studies curriculum should include concepts of 
social change as a key to understanding history, with 
emphasis on recent and indicated future changes. 
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l6- Social studies teachers should be aware of professional 

activity such as the State Social Sciences Study Committee 
and meetings of the California Council for the Social 
Studies . 

16- 16. More than lip-service or inritten ohilosoohical statements 
are needed to encourage critical thinking by students. 

1 6- 17. The district must provide the impetus and means for 

teachers to beccmie acquainted irith and develop skills needed 
for using the inquiry method of teaching. 

16 - 18. The social studies curi*iculum should put more stress on 

the understanding of the family as a basic social institution. 
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PROJECT DESIGN 

^ffiEDS ASSESSiffiOT PUBLICATIONS 



1 • Brainstorm - Needs Percei^’'ed School Staff 

2. Speak-Up - Needs Perceived by Community 

3« Student Speak-Up - Needs Perceived by Secondary Students 
h* School Staffing 

5. Analysis of Achievement 

6. Problems Perceived by Educational Leadership 



County Schools Survey 

7. Vocational Occupational Needs Survey (published by County 
Regional Planning and Evaluation Center - EDICT) 

Other County School Needs Survey Reports (by EDICT) 



TASK FORCE 



Educational Content Fields Other Educational Areas 



10. 


Reading 


18 . Teaching/Learning Process 


11. 


Language 


19. Special Education 


12. 


Mathematics 


20. Guidance 


13. 


Science 


21 . Health 




Foreign Language 


22. Student Personnel 


15. 


Cultural Arts 


23. Adult Education 


16 . 


Social Science 


2hm Vocational Education 


17. 


Physical Education 




Urban Physical Factors 




25. 


Urban Physical Factors 




Urban Social and Human Factors 




26 . 


Relevance and Quality of 






Education for Minorities 




27. 


Special Needs of Mexican- 






Americans 




• 

GO 


Special Needs of Negroes 



29. Conclusions from Needs Assessment Publications 

30, Summary - Fresno Educational Needs Assessment 
31 • The Process of Educational Planning 



